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WHAT  IS  AM  "ADJUSTABLE”  TYPING  DESK? 


All  adjustable  typing  desk  is  one  on  which  the  typewriter  **rides“  on  an  "elevator*' 
that  can  he  instantly  lowered  or  raised  to  the  height  that  is  correct  for  the  typist. 
Government  studies  have  shown  tliat  there  is  one  exactly  right  height  for  each 
typist  and  that  typing  accuracy  and  speed  arc  iiicreasetl  while  fatigue  is  lesseneil 
when  that  correct  height  is  achieved. 


^ow—lor  Cconomy.  (^udg,et^ 


Good  news  for  departments  with  limited  budgets  for 
typewriting  equipment:  You  can  obtain  adjustable  typ¬ 
ing  tables  at  the  normal  price  of  a  typing  table  only! 


This  new  model  is  18  inches  wide,  is  34  inches  long, 
and  stands  27  inches  from  the  floor.  The  “elevator” 
instantly  adjusts  the  height  of  the  typewriter  to  any 
height  from  26  to  30  inches  from  the  floor.  The  table  is 
made  of  lifelong-lasting  Indiana  white  oak,  finisiied  in 
glistening  golden  oak.  The  tapered  legs  are  sturdy.  The 
table  has  a  positively  rigid  construction;  it  is  vibration 
free.  To  reduce  your  shipping  costs,  the  tables  are 
shipped  “knocked  down”;  but  they  are  easily  assembled. 
The  shipping  weight  of  the  table  is  36  pounds. 


The  Adjustable  Table,  Model  140,  costs 
only  $16.70  f.o.b.  Hammond,  Indiana. 


The  De  Luxe  Desk,  Model  No.  101,  costs 
$27.50,  f.o.b.  Hammond. 


The  Adjustable  Typing  Table  lacks  the  “apron”  and 
the  useful  shelf  of  the  de  luxe  model;  but  it  has  all  the 
adjustability  of  the  de  luxe  model,  the  easy-turning  ad¬ 
justment  knob,  the  helpful  scale.  Like  the  desk,  this 
table  will  help  your  students  type  better,  faster,  more 
accurately,  more  productively,  and  with  less  fatigue. 


Write  to  us  today.  Get  full  information  about  this 
modem  teaching  and  learning  aid.  Ask  for  a  copy  of 
the  research  study,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter  Height,” 
too.  Act  today  to  help  your  students  tomorrow. 


3248  Hohman  Avenue 


Hammond,  Indiana 


“Right ...  at  the  start” 


Royal’s  new  and  thoroughly 
authoritative  school  film, 
helps  you  teach  typing  to 
beginners  in  a  vivid  way. 


This  nkw  teaching  aid  is  intended  for  intermittent  pro¬ 
jection  over  a  two-  to  three-week  period  in  beginners' 
typing  classes. 

This  is  a  demonstration  film.  Novel,  dramatic  close- 
ups  show  graphically  and  clearly  proper  use  of  machine 
controls,  key-stroking,  and  key-location.  An  unobtrusive, 
motivating  narration  helps  hold  the  students'  interest 
throughout  the  film. 

This  supplementary  teaching  aid  (16  mm.,  black  &  white, 
sound)  fits  in  admirably  with  individual  teacher's  programs. 
Prints  for  rental  or  purchase  at  actual  cost  to  us. 

For  further  information  on  “Right — at  the  Start,” 
write  School  Department 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  inc. 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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5  New  School  Services! 


For  more  information  about  the  teaching  of 
mimeographing  and  the  five  new  school  services — 
mail  this  coupon  today. 


A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Dept.  BE-1049 
720  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Name 


Address 


A  pomdio  of  drowlngs  and  Moot 


to  tio  in  with  school  activWas 
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Pupils  naturally  want  the  better  jobs  and 
greater  security  most  employers  offer  appli* 
cants  who  know  mimeographing. 

To  help  you  in  teaching  mimeographing, 
A.  B.  Dick  Company  provides  a  number  of 
special  services  and  teaching  aids.  Some  of 
these  are  shown  here. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  complete  line  of 
A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs  for  use  with  all  makes 
of  suitable  stencil  duplicating  products.  There 
are  models  to  meet  all  requirements,  fit  all 
budgets.  For  more  information  simply  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon. 

A.  B.  DICK 

the  first  name  in  mimeographing 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


i  BUSINESS  SCENE 

i  Slowly,  slowly,  the  index  of  busi- 
i  ness  activity  is  rising.  Signposts  on 
j  the  graphs  that  the  experts  watch 
include  these: 

i  •  Business  needs  for  bank  funds, 

!  always  a  sign  of  increased  produc- 
I  tion,  expanded  services,  and  opti- 
j  mism,  have  stopped  their  downward 
1  slide,  leveled  off,  and  slowly  begun 
j  to  ascend  again.  This  could  signal 
'  a  turn  in  the  “inventory  reduction” 
that  has  undercut  business  activi¬ 
ties  this  year.  Some  of  the  stock¬ 
piles  are  getting  down  to  where  they 
are  workable  again. 

•  Severest  liquidations  of  stock 
piles  appear  to  be  over,  at  least  for 
the  present.  Since  Easter,  whole- 
^  salers  and  most  retailers  have  kept 
inventories  as  small  as  possible. 
But  autumn  and  Christmas  are 
ahead.  Both  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  will  be  laying  in  stock.  This 
is  good  news  for  manufacturers. 
Ordinarily,  the  fall  pickup  is  re¬ 
flected  in  bank  loans  as  early  as 
June  or  July;  the  trend  was  late 
this  year,  but  it  seems  to  be  under 
way  at  last. 

How  much  “inventory  reduction” 
has  been  achieved?  The  Department 
of  Commerce  says  manufacturers’ 
reductions  total  1%  billions,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  per  cent.  The  big,  un¬ 
answered  question  is  this:  is  5V2 
per  cent  enough,  or  will  there  be 
more  settling  pains  after  the  turn  of 
the  year? 

No  Employment  Record 

I  The  cherished  60-million  job 
level  won’t  be  reached  this  year. 
July  is  the  top-figure  month  every 
year.  The  July  total  this  year,  says 
the  Census  Bureau,  is  59.7  millions. 
Last  year  at  the  same  time,  the  fig¬ 
ure  was  61.6  millions, 
j  Why?  Well,  factory  employment 
j  — remember  that  factory  activity  has 
j  suffered  most  in  the  recent  months 


of  stock-pile  reductions — is  a  million 
under  last  year.  Last  year,  factory 
employment  hovered  around  the  16 
million  mark  and  gradually  grew  to 
a  peak  of  16.7  in  September;  this 
year,  a  snug  million  fewer  are  work¬ 
ing  in  factories. 

Unemployment,  at  4.1  millions  at 
midsummer,  isn’t  likely  to  move 
up  or  down  noticeably.  The  number 
of  farm  and  construction  jobs  will 
dip  with  autumn,  but  this  will  be 
offset  (statistically  at  least)  by  the 
upswing  in  retail  work  because  of 
the  holiday  rush.  January  might 
tell  a  different  story,  after  the  post- 
Christmas  drop  swells  the  unem¬ 
ployment  ranks. 

Golden  Opportunity 

There  is  one  reason  why  gold  is 
still  money:  The  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  pay 
anyone  $35  an  ounce  for  gold — and 
will  accept  it  at  that  rate  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  trade  bal¬ 
ances.  Suppose  that  Uncle  Sam  de¬ 
cided  he  didn’t  want  to  buy  any 
more  gold.  Gold  would  then  be  just 
another  commodity,  even  though  a 
relatively  valuable  one.  But  it 
wouldn’t  be  dollars. 


Information  and  data  in  "The  Business 
Scene"  are  abstracted,  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment,  from  Business  Week,  the  magazine  of 
business  executives. 


Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
America  decided  to  pay  more — say, 
$40  an  ounce.  That  would  devalue 
our  dollar.  The  increase  would 
make  it  possible  for  foreign  nations 
to  get  more  dollars  for  a  pound  of 
gold.  It  would  mark  down  (inflate) 
the  value  of  a  dollar  to  Americans 
but  give  foreign  nations  ihore  of  our 
dollars  on  the  international  ex¬ 
change.  That  is  what  other  nations 
would  like,  of  course. 

A  jump  in  the  gold  price  would  be 
a  bonanza  for  our  own  western 


gold  miners  and  for  the  base-metal 
producers  who  recover  gold  from 
other  metals  as  a  by-product.  It 
would  benefit  some  mining  stocks, 
obviously.  So  there  are  those  here 
at  home  who  bespeak  higher  gold 
prices  as  fluently  as  the  visitors 
from  abroad. 

So  far,  Washington  shows  no  dis¬ 
position  to  juggle  the  dollar.  Ex¬ 
change  ratios  are  supported  by  just 
one  thing  in  the  long  run — con¬ 
fidence.  V  Juggling  the  dollar,  the  ex¬ 
perts  fear,  would  not  only  reduce 
purchasing  power  of  Americans  at 
home  but  might  upset  the  world’s 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  so  fan  the  fires  of  inflation, 
which  are  still  smoldering  every¬ 
where. 

It’s  a  golden  opportunity,  but 
whose? 

Organization  and  Management 

For  the  past  four  years  since 
Henry  Ford  II  became  president  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  a  quiet 
managerial  revolution  has  been 
going  on  at  that  company.  By  hir¬ 
ings  and  firings,  the  new  president 
has  established  a  “line  and  staff” 
program — a  staff  of  policy-making 
planners  and  a  line  of  makers- and- 
sellers. 

When  Ford  took  over,  his  com¬ 
pany  was  so  sprawling  and  the  lines 
of  responsibility  were  so  vague  that, 
“There  was  too  much  work  for  too 
few  people  to  do  it,”  as  Ford  ex¬ 
plains.  “They  couldn’t  do  a  good 
job.  Under  the  new  system  one 
group  does  the  planning,  works  out 
the  programs.  Others  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  seeing  that  the  actual 
work  is  done.” 

•  The  staff  consists  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Ford  II,  and  his  executive 
vice-president,  Ernest  R.  Breech. 
Assisting  them  are  six  vice-presi¬ 
dents:  John  S.  Bugas  (industrial 
relations),  H.  T.  Youngren  (engi¬ 
neering),  D.  S.  Harder  (manufac¬ 
turing),  William  T.  Gossett  (general 
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counsel),  J.  R.  Davis  (sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising),  and  T.  O.  Yntema  (fi¬ 
nance). 

•  The  line  consists  of  six  semi- 
autonomous  operating  divisions  each 
running  its  own  sales,  purchas¬ 
ing,  production,  and  finances — in¬ 
cluding  costs  and  cost  accounting. 
Each  division  is  headed  by  a  general 
manager:  Lewis  D.  Crusoe  (Ford 
Division),  Benson  Ford  (Lincoln- 
Mercury  Division),  Graeme  K.  How¬ 
ard  (Foreign  Operations),  Logan  C. 
Miller  (Rouge  Plant — steelmaking, 
foundries,  tool-and-die  work,  and 
so  on),  W.  H.  Simpson  (Parts  and 
Equipment  Division),  and  John 
Dykstra  (General  Manufacturing 
Division  —  tractors,  spare  parts, 
other  plants,  and  so  on). 

The  man  generally  credited  with 
much  of  the  reorganizational  plan¬ 
ning,  Executive  V-P  Breech,  has  this 
to  say: 

“We’ve  let  daylight  into  every 
operation.  We’ve  made,  we  think, 
an  organization  out  of  an  aggrega¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet, 
but  now  the  road  map  is  in  front  of 
us,  and  we  know  where  we’re 
going.” 

Business  Conversations 

•  A  private  business  firm  has 
been  contracted  to  straighten  the 
administrative  catacombs  in  the 
Pentagon.  Robert  Heller  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  top-flight  (chooses  its  own 
jobs)  firm  of  management  engineers, 
is  to  put  the  new  Department  of 
Defense  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

But  Heller  &  Associates  has  prob¬ 
lems:  no  profit-making  incentive 
underlying  activities;  no  choice  of 
personnel  (all  Civil  Service);  func¬ 
tioning  of  many  aspects  (puchasirig, 
for  example)  completed  by  outside 
departments;  and  absence  of  re¬ 
wards  but  abundance  of  penalties 
for  supervisors. 

•  Northwest  Airlines  is  asking 
C.A.B.  for  permission  to  replace  its 
two-class  fare  structure  with  a 
three-class  structure  which  will: 
retain  the  6-cents-a-mile  rate  on 
Stratocruiser  flights;  lower  the  6- 
cents  rate  to  5  cents  on  DC-4  and 
Martin  2-0-2  flights;  and  retain  the 
4-cents-a-mile  on  “coach”  flights. 

•  The  Toni  (you  know,  cold 
permanents  at  home)  Company  has 
agreed,  at  FTC  urging,  to  drop  from 
its  ads  any  hint  that  the  Toni  Twin’s 
wave  was  done  by  herself  or  an 
amateur.  FTC  found  that,  although 
one  twin  did  use  Toni  materials  to 
get  her  wave,  both  twins’  hairdos 
were  styled  and  set  by  the  same 
professional  hairdresser. 


Sherman  Terry 

.  .  .  office-management  courses  .  .  . 


•  The  stakes  in  the  FCC  vs. 
Broadcasters  battle  over  give-away 
shows:  Money  and  prizes  given 
away  each  week  amount  to  only 
$185,000,  but  the  air  time  alone  (not 
including  production  costs  and  tal¬ 
ent)  amounts  to  $650,000  a  week  to 
the  radio  networks. 

•  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  have  softened  their  credit 
terms  on  appliances.  Terms  now: 
$5  down  on  items  costing  up  to  $200; 
$10  down  on  items  costing  over 
$200;  and  24  months  to  pay. 

•  Never-underestimate-the-pow- 
er-oj-a-woman  Department:  June 
weddings  boosted  jewelry  -  store 
sales  $7  million  over  May.  But  this 
is  a  bad  year.  June’s  sales  of  $87 
million  in  jewelry  are,  nevertheless, 
$16  million  under  last  year’s. 

•  Employee  dishonesty  is  now  at 
a  record  high  and  still  rising,  re¬ 
ports  the  Lumbermens  Mutual  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company.  The  nation’s  fidel¬ 
ity-bond  losses  were  $16.8  million 
in  1948,  as  compared  to  $11.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  1945;  and  the  current  rate 
is  almost  double  that  of  1945. 

•  Cashing  in  on  recent  wire¬ 
tapping  newspaper  scandals,  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  come  up  with  “Tele¬ 
tap,”  an  electronic  device  that  tells 
you  whether  your  telephone  is  being 
tapped. 

•  The  status  of  gold  mining  in  the 
U.  S.  was  recently  summed  up  con¬ 
cisely  when  three  gold  mines  were 
given  away  as  prizes  at  the  Idaho 
Springs  (Colorado)  Gold  Rush  Days 
celebration. 

•  Now  you  can  buy  a  television 
set,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  at  a  time. 
Before  the  war,  you’ll  remember, 
you  could  get  refrigerators  with  coin 


Clair  Daggett 

.  .  .  small-business  problems  .  .  . 


meters  attached.  Now  you  can  buy 
TV  sets  coupled  to  a  Visimeter  into 
which  you  drop  a  quarter  for  an 
hour’s  use  of  the  set.  Caution; 
You’ll  probably  be  asked  to  make 
a  sizable  down  payment  on  the  set, 
for  you  are  buying  it,  not  renting  it. 


PEOPLE 


Collegiate  Appointments 

Dr.  Lillian  L.  Biester,  from  post 
as  Acting  State  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  in  Minnesota,  and 
former  instructor  in  Illinois  and 
Minnesota  high  schools  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  (Minnesota)  Junior  College, 
to  associate  professor  of  commerce 
at  Arizona  State  College,  Flagstaff. 

.  .  .  John  L.  Pineault,  Jr.,  assistant 
in  business  and  vocational  education 
to  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and 
nearly  finished  doctoral  candidate  at 
Columbia,  to  the  business  education 
staff  at  the  State  Teachers  College, 
Mankato,  Minnesota.  .  .  .  Mildred 
E.  Taft,  from  Becker  Junior  College, 
to  professorship  in  accounting  and 
shorthand  at  the  Bryant  College 
of  Business  Administration,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island. 

Doctorates 

Sherman  Terry,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Doctor  of  Education, 
from  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  June,  1949.  Dissertation: 
“The  Determination  of  the  Content 
of  a  College  Course  in  Office  Man¬ 
agement.”  Major  professor.  Dr.  E. 
G.  Blackstone, 
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Clair  Daggett,  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Business  Education  at 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota,  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  June,  1949.  Dissertation:  “A 
Study  of  the  Market  Analysis  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Small-Scale  Retail  Es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  United  States.” 
Major  professor,  Dr.  Wendell  R. 
Smith. 

Rienzi  Wilson  Jennings,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  at  More- 
head  State  College,  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,  from  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  August,  1949.  Dissertation: 
“The  Taxation  of  American  Racing 
and  Pari-Mutuel  Wagering.” 

Edwin  A.  Swanson,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  commerce  at  San  Jose, 
California,  State  College,  Doctor  of 
Education,  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  June,  1949. 
Dissertation:  “The  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Courses  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Writing  in  Selected  Universi¬ 
ties  and  Colleges  in  the  United 
States.”  Major  professor.  Dr.  F.  G. 
Weersing. 

Promotion 

Dr.  William  Polishook,  frequent 
Business  Education  World  contribu¬ 
tor  and  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  Temple  University,  from 
associate  to  full  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Business  Appointments 

R.  J.  Rountree,  for  sixteen  years 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  with  A.  B.  Dick  Company, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Peirce  Wire 
Dictation  Systems  as  vice-president 


Edwin  A.  Swanson 
.  .  .  business-writing  courses  .  .  . 


in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising. 
Peirce,  manufacturer  of  wire-re- 
cording  dictation  machines,  will 
launch,  under  Mr.  Rountree’s  direc¬ 
tion,  a  national  campaign  in  the 
dictating  machine  market. 

Joseph  C.  Beal,  public-relations 
director  for  the  City  College  of  New 
York  who  attracted  for  the  school 
much  publicity  due  to  his  innova¬ 
tions- -replacing  catalogues  with  cir¬ 
culars,  promoting  an  annual  Radio 
and  Business  Conference,  making 
commencement  programs  colorful, 
and  so  on — and  a  former  editor  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  has 
gone  into  business  for  himself  as 
a  public-relations  counselor  for 
schools  and  other  institutions.  Ad¬ 
dress:  130  West  42d  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 

Special  Honor 

Dr.  Marvin  Sipe,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston,  has  been  awarded 
another  set  of  professional  initials: 
C.P.A. 

Bereavements 

Ethel  Johnstone,  owner  of  the 
Saline-Johnstone  School  for  Secre¬ 
taries,  San  Francisco,  and  national 
vice-president  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs,  died  in  August 
after  a  month’s  illness. 

Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  interna-’ 
tionally  famous  woman  educator 
and  past  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association  (1937-1938), 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  in  her 
Vermont  home  last  July. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  famed  edu¬ 
cational  psychologist,  whose  studies 
on  the  nature  of  learning  and  of 


intelligence  profoundly  affected  edu¬ 
cational  practices  in  the  last  half 
century,  died  in  his  Montrose,  New 
York,  home  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four. 


GROUPS 


Turkey  in  Miami 

Betty  Weeks,  convention  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Southern  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  has  announced 
that  formal  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  holding  the  annual 
convention  at  the  McAllister  Hotel 
in  Miami  on  November  24,  25, 
and  26. 

With  the  assistance  of  Dade  Coun¬ 
ty  business  teachers,  Miss  Weeks 
has  arranged  so  attractive  an  extra¬ 
curricular  program  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  meetings  will  have  to  be 
extremely  good  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition:  Football  in  the  Orange 
Bowl,  on  Thanksgiving  afternoon; 
deep-sea  fishing;  beach  parties; 
sight-seeing  tours;  and  so  on — the 
“and  so  on”  includes  receptions,  din¬ 
ners,  and  dances  at  the  hotel. 

Sidelights:  Organizations  plan¬ 
ning  luncheons  or  breakfasts  should 
make  arrangements  through  Joseph 
H.  Young,  Business  Education  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Florida.  Reservations 
may  still  be  obtained  at  the  McAllis¬ 
ter  Hotel;  rates:  single  rooms,  $4-$6, 
and  double  rooms,  $7-$9. 

Getting  Ready  for  Christmas 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Association 
had  a  late  summer  conference  to  tie 
up  its  annual  Christmas  package  for 
business  teachers.  Strands  of  the 
ribbons: 

•  The  Palmer  House,  in  Chicago, 
will  be  host  to  the  convention,  De¬ 
cember  28,  29,  and  30.  (Unusual 
item  to  find  in  a  release:  “Large 
dormitory-type  rooms  are  available 
at  the  Palmer  House  for  those  who 
would  like  to  room  together  in 
groups  of  four  or  more.  This  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  groups  who 
come  together  from  the  same  part 
of  the  country.”) 

•  Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Chicago  Schools,  will 
give  the  main  address  at  the  first 
general  assembly,  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  28.  Assembly  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reception  and  dance. 

•  Publications  appointments: 

To  the  Joint  (NBTA-EBTA)  Pub¬ 
lications  Commission,  O.  M.  Cor- 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


A  blueprint  for  students’  practice  ...  a  guide  to 
doing  homework  with  less  effort  and  with 
greater  success  ...  a  schedule  for  intensive  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  right  times  ...  a  pace-setting  routine 
...  a  self-supervising  exercise  book,  with  per¬ 
forated  pages  that  can  be  quickly  turned  in  and 
readily  checked  ...  an  automatic  index  to  as¬ 
signments  ...  a  methodical  program  for  keeping 
up  or  catching  up  with  the  class  ...  an  “insur¬ 
ance  policy”  on  the  successful  mastery  of  Gregg 
Simplified — THAT’S ; 

Direrted  Homework  in 
(iregi  Shorthand  Simplified 

By  Dr.  I.  H,  Young,  Central  Commercial  High  School.  New  York  City 

The  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  used  the 
Anniversary  edition  of  Dr.  Young’s  Directed 
Homework  know  how  helpful  to  teaching  and 
learning  such  an  exercise  hook  can  be.  The  new' 
edition.  Directed  Hometvork  in  Gregg  Shorthand 
Simplified,  contains  70  lessons  correlated  para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph  with  the  new  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Simplified  Manual.  Each  lesson  in  the 
Manual  is  paralleled  by  the  exactly  right  home¬ 
work  assignment  in  this  new  workbook.  Use  the 
workbook  in  your  classes!  For  immediate  de¬ 
livery,  use  the  coupon  given  helow'.  . .  .TODAY! 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DIVISION,  MCCRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 


New  York  16  .  270  Madison  Ave.  Dallas  1 .  2210  Pacific  Ave.  ; 

I  Chicago  6  ...  Ill  No.  Canal  St.  Toronto  1 . 30  York  St. 

I  San  Francisco  3.  .  .931  Howard  St.  London  W.C.  1 . 31  Russell  Sq.  ' 

i  ^ 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 
(Use  Nearest  Address) 


RUSH  ORDER 


Please  rush _ copies  of  Dr.  I.  H.  Young’s  Directed  Home- 

work  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified,  at  $1.20  each,  less  school  discount. 
Enclosed  find  check  Q  or  money  order  □  or  school  purchase  order  □, 
for . $ _ 

Print  Name  j 
and  Exact  ^ 

Delivery  f  . . 

Address  7  ^  Zone 


RELL,  president  of  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Business;  Bernard  A. 
Shilt,  Buffalo;  Paul  R.  Salsgiver, 
Simmons  College;  and  J  Marshall 
Hanna,  Ohio  State  University, 
Chairman. 

To  editorship  of  next  American 
Business  Education  Yearbook,  Blair 
Mayne,  Sacramento  State  College. 

To  business  managership  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  Education  Quarterly^ 
Earl  Rock,  East  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey. 

•  Convention  appointments: 

To  be  assistant  exhibits  manager, 
Paul  Pair,  director  of  Gregg  Col¬ 
lege. 

To  be  assistant  publicity  chair¬ 
man,  Clarence  Carey,  Jones  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Chicago. 


SCHOOLS 

Burdett  Stressing  Field  Work 

Boston’s  Burdett  College,  the  larg- 
I  est  business  school  in  New  England, 

;  is  stepping  up  the  “unit  concept” 
in  business  administration  courses, 
j  “Unit  concept”  calls  for  minimiz- 
i  ing  textbook  theory  in  advanced 
I  courses  and  emphasizing  first-hand 
experience  and  observation. 

Explains  Guidance  Director  Carl 
I  B.  Zoerner:  “Our  plan  is  to  give 
;  future  junior  executives  a  better 
understanding  of  the  actual  needs 
I  and  problems  of  business  and  indus- 
I  try.  We  do  not  dispense  with  text¬ 
books;  we  partially  supplant  them 
with  heavy  schedules  of  field  work, 
films,  and  guest  lecturers.  We’re 
bringing  operations  to  the  class- 
;  room  and  taking  classes  to  the 
scenes  of  operation.” 

Trips,  lectures,  and  lessons  are 
organized  in  neat  cycles  that  recur 
three  or  four  times  a  term. 

I 

Woodbury  Makes  TV  Survey 

I  Woodbury  College  (virtually  a 
j  university,  with  nine  component 
!  colleges)  of  Los  Angeles  recently 
conducted  a  television  survey  in 
1,800  West  Coast  homes.  Data  on 
sets,  reception,  program  choice, 
listening  habits,  and  so  on  were 
gathered  in  co-operation  with  an 
advertising  agency. 

Sharing  in  this  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  were  Executive  Secretarial 
students  of  Woodbury’s  College  of 
Motion  Picture  and  Radio  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science,  who  compiled  the 
data  under  the  experienced  eyes  of 
agency  executives — first-hand  work 
experience. 


I 

A 
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EFFICIENCY  OF  TYPEWRITER  USE  IN  EIGHT  BALTIMORE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Schools 

1 

Number  of 
Typewriters 

2 

Pupils 

Taking 

Typewriting 

3 

Typewriters 
Per  Pupil 

4  5 

Number  of  Total 

Typewriting  Periods 

Rooms  Available 

6 

Periods 

Scheduled 

7 

Per  Cent  of 
Available 
Time  Used 

8 

Ratio  of 
Room  Use  to 
Enrollment 

9 

Average 
Typewriters 
Per  Room 

10 

Ratio 

Col.  8  to 
Col.  9 

11 

School 

Index 

A 

179 

996 

.179 

5 

175 

140 

80 

7.1 

35  8 

.198 

.159 

B 

142 

633 

.224 

3 

105 

83 

79 

7.6 

47.3 

.160 

C 

211 

750 

.281 

5 

175 

117 

67 

6.4 

42.2 

.151 

I) 

154 

645 

238 

4 

140 

108 

77 

6.0 

38.5 

.156 

E 

165 

606 

.272 

4 

140 

99 

71 

6.1 

41.3 

.147 

F 

118 

325 

.363 

3 

105 

49 

47 

6.7 

39.3 

.170 

('• 

75 

358 

.209 

2 

80 

63 

79 

5.7 

37.5 

.  152 

.  liSU 

H 

81 

516 

.156 

2 

70 

65 

93 

7.9 

40.5 

.195 

Totals 

1125 

4829 

.233 

28 

990 

724 

73 

6.6 

40.2 

.164 

.119 

Norm 

4U 

210 

.190 

1 

35 

30 

86 

7.0 

40  0 

.175 

.  15t 

Sourer  of  Column  Information 
Column  1  —  Actual  school  count 
.Column  2  —  Actual  school  count 
^Column  3  —  Column  2  divided  by  Column  1 


Column  4  —  Actual  school  count 

Column  5  —  Column  4  multiplied  by  periods  in  school  day 

Column  6  —  Actual  school  count 

Column  7  —  Column  6  divided  by  Column  5 


('olumn  8  —  Column  2  divided  by  Column  6 
Column  9  —  Column  1  divided  by  Column  4 
Column  10  —  Column  8  divided  by  Column  9 

Column  11  —  Column  7  multiplied  by  Column  8  divided  by  Column  9 


Analyzing  the  Efficiency  of  Typewriter  Use 


E.  DUNCAN  HYDE 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

In  any  educational  area  where  in¬ 
struction  depends  on  the  availability 
of  a  large  amount  of  equipment,  the 
efficiency  of  its  use  becomes  a  very 
important  element  in  determining 
per  pupil  cost.  Such  is  the  case  in 
business  education  where  typewrit¬ 
ers  and  other  office  machines  con¬ 
stitute  a  considerable  investment. 

Of  these  two  general  classes  of 
equipment,  typewriters  usually  rep¬ 
resent  the  larger  number  of  units 
used.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  time  devoted  to  machine 
use  is  restricted  to  one  kind  of 
equipment  only,  provides  a  much 
more  uniform  basis  for  efficiency 
analysis  than  would  be  true  with 
other  office  machines  where  the  in¬ 
structional  time  varies  with  each 
machine.  We  chose  eight  public  high 
schools  in  Baltimore  for  study,  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  discover 
anything  that  might  be  significant 
in*  the  question  of  efficient  type¬ 
writer  use.  The  results  of  our  study 
are  significant. 

Stating  a  Norm 

A  good  starting  point,  it  seems,  is 
to  set  up  a  situation  that  will  typify 
efficient  use.  This  we  did  by  assum¬ 
ing  that  40  machines  constitute  a 
normal  complement  of  equipment 
for  any  typewriting  room  in  Balti- 
i  more.  The  actual  situation  is  40.2 
typewriters  per  room  (Col.  9  total). 

A  further  assumption  is  that,  of 
the  35  periods  per  week  available,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  flexibility 
\  would  be  allowed  the  schedule 
I  maker  if  30  periods  could  be  utilized 
'  for  scheduling  purposes. 

1 


'’tJ 

This  represents  about  86  per  cent 
of  available  time  use.  The  actual 
situation  is  73  per  cent  (Col.  7 
total). 

A  third  consideration  is  that  max¬ 
imum  class  size  will  be  35  pupils,  or 
88  per  cent  of  machine  use  each 
period.  This  allows  12  per  cent  for 
typewriters  that  are  temporarily 
nonoperative.  With  the  allowance  of 
6  periods  per  day  for  room  use,  210 
pupils  may  be  instructed  per  day  in 
the  typical  classroom.  The  actual 
situation  is  about  31.5  pupils  per 
class  (not  shown  in  table). 

By  combining  these  figures,  we 
arrive  at  a  single  figure  we  may  call 
the  index  of  the  typical  situation  and 
with  which  the  actual  index  of  each 
school  similarly  computed  may  be 
compared.  Column  7,  on  the  norm 
line,  is  multiplied  by  Column  8  and 
divided  by  Column  9  to  arrive  at  the 
index.  This,  in  mathematical 
form,  is: 

.86  X  7.0  or  .151  (Col.  11) 
40r60“ 

This  formula  considers  the  effect 
of  three  elements:  (1)  efficiency  of 
time  use,  (2)  efficiency  of  machine 
use,  and  (3)  the  actual  situation  in 
which  items  1  and  2  are  applied. 
Column  10  has  been  included  to 
show,  on  the  basis  of  enrollment, 
how  effectively  machines  are  being 
used  in  the  periods  scheduled.  It 
will  be  shown  later  how  this  figure 
may  be  significant. 

Using  the  Norm 

In  order  to  relate  the  actual  situa¬ 
tions  found  in  the  high  schools  to 
the  norm,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
collect  certain  data  from  each  school. 
The  nature  of  the  data  may  be  seen 


from  the  column  headings.  For 
schools  A  to  H,  the  relationships 
have  been  computed  in  identically 
the  same  way  as  those  for  the  norm. 

By  showing  the  variation  from  the 
norm  for  each  school  as  a  percentage 
of  difference  and  by  applying  the 
difference,  plus  or  minus,  to  the 
number  of  typewriters  in  each 
school  the  need  for  additional  ma¬ 
chines  or  removal  of  present  ma¬ 
chines  becomes  apparent. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  consider  the 
index  of  school  B  in  comparison 
with  the  norm.  School  B’s  index  is 
.127,  or  .024  below  the  norm  of  .151. 
This  is  a  16  per  cent  variation.  The 
indication  is  that  a  16  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  machines 
(23  typewriters)  may  be  made  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  period  assign¬ 
ments  or  instruction  and  without 
impairing  the  activity  of  any  class 
of  35  pupils  or  less.  This  would 
leave  119  typewriters  in  the  school 
(142  -  23).  . 

However,  further  adjustment  -  of 
the  number  indicated  for  removal 
may  be  necessary  because  of  other 
factors  not  possible  to  consider  in 
arriving  at  the  norm.  These  are: 

( 1 )  no  classroom  may  have  less  than 
40  machines  since  allowance  must 
be  made  for  inoperative  equipment, 

(2)  no  classroom  may  have  fewer 
typewriters  than  the  largest  class 
scheduled  to  it  divided  by  88  per 
cent  requires  (allowance  for  ma¬ 
chine  breakdown),  and  (3)  the 
number  of  rooms  cannot  be  fewer 
than  the  number  of  classes  divided 
by  the  average  periods  per  week  of 
class  assignment.  By  applying  these 
factors  to  school  B,  factor  1  requires 
that  there  be  a  minimum  of  120 
machines  (3  rooms  X  40);  there¬ 
fore,  the  estimated  reduction  in 
machines  will  have  to  be  revised 
downward  by  1.  Factor  2  causes  the 
estimated  removal  to  be  further  re- 
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I.IARN  MORI  AHOl’T  TMF  NFW  P  F  I  R  (  F 
—  IT  (  MAI  I.FNCiFS  COMPARISON'!! 


The  new  Peirce  is  more  than  a  dictation  system!  It  is  an 
assistant  teacher,  making  your  classroom  efforts  easier 
and  more  effective.  By  making  the  Peirce  "your  assistant," 
you  become  a  better  teacher... and  at  the  same  time,  you 
introduce  your  students  to  really  superior  dictation  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  conventional  cylinder  and  disc-type 
machines  old-fashioned. 


Model  260 


e  Permits  teacher  to  study  and  improve  voice 

e  Aids  in  training  voice  modulation,  grammar, 
diction 

Peirce,  the  pioneer  in  wire  recording,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  dictation  system  so  new,  so  different, 
so  superior  that  all  other  dictation  methods  go 
completely  out-of-date  beside  it. 

It  is  smooth,  fast,  easy  to  operate  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  listen  to.  The  Wire-o-matic  Cartridge  has 
no  equal  in  ease  and  speed  of  handling.  There’s 
no  wire  to  handle;  no  bothersome  discs,  break¬ 
able  cylinders  or  belts. 

The  Peirce  is  the  dictation  system  that  suc¬ 
cessful,  aggressive  executives  insist  upon... that 
stenographers  enjoy  using!  Learn  mote  about 
the  new  Peirce.  Send  for  FREE  Material. 


''Speeds  Learning  Process" 

Say  Collage  Professors 

Prof.  Vernon  A.  Musselman  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  and  Prof.  Cecil  Puckett  of  the 
University  of  Denver  made  an  exhaustive  study 
which  revealed  the  following  advantages  of 
using  a  wire  dictation  system: 

•  Providot  dictation  by  axpariancad  p«opl«. 

•  6iv*s  right  kind  of  ramodial  dictation  at  correct 

•pood  noodod 

•  Koop«  students  busy 

•  Saves  time  and  energy  of  teacher  in  routine  dicta¬ 
tion  and  frees  him  for  teaching 

•  Provides  means  of  bringing  to  students  the  mean¬ 
ingful  dictation  of  real  businessmen 


PEIRCE  WIRE  RECORDER  CORP. 
1328  Sherman  St.,  Evanston,  III. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information 
concerning  the  new  Peirce. 


Name. 


Address. 
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I 

I  vised  downward  by  8  machines  since 
the  largest  class  (42)  divided  by  88 
I  per  cent  gives  a  quotient  of  48.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
classes  of  over  35  pupils  than  would 
I  require  more  than  one  room  of 
greater  than  40  machines,  the  ad- 
I  justment  is  made  for  one  room  only. 

*  Finally,  factor  3  causes  no  change  to 

*  be  made  since  the  number  of  classes 
to  be  scheduled  falls  short  of  max¬ 
imum  periods  available  (Col.  6). 

I  The  adjusted  number  of  type¬ 
writers  estimated  for  removal  is  now 
I  23  minus  9  (8  4-  1),  or  14  machines. 

Proceeding  with  Caution 

Caution  is  advised  in  applying  fac¬ 
tor  1  since  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  will  be  an  excess  of  equipment 
I  as  a  result  of  having  one  or  more 
1  fully  equipped  rooms  idle.  This  test 
:  should  be  applied  only  if  the  surplus 
percentage  of  difference  from  the 
norm  when  applied  to  total  type¬ 
writers  gives  a  product  of  less 
than  40  machines.  In  other  respects, 
the  result  obtained  indicates  the 
surplus  or  deficiency  of  typewriters. 

<  Surplus  machines  are  available  for 
I  removal  but  need  not  be  removed 
I  unless  there  is  a  deficiency  else¬ 
where.  In  this  case  adjustment  must 
be  made  immediately. 

An  example  of  the  reason  for  ex- 
I  ercising  caution  in  factor  1  will  serve 
I  to  illustrate. 

I  In  school  C,  which  has  an  index  of 
•  .101,  the  variation  below  the  “norm” 
j  is  33  per  cent.  Anticipated  type- 
I  writer  removal  is  .33  X  211,  or  69 
machines.  As  there  are  five  rooms, 
it  looks  as  if  this  number  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  1  (33  per  cent  X  5).  On 
closer  examination  this  proves  to  be 
I  possible  since  we  find  in  Column  6 
a  117-period  use.  This  means  that 
not  less  than  4  rooms  will  suffice 
since  86  per  cent  (the  standard  per¬ 
centage  of  room  use)  times  140 


periods  gives  120  periods,  or  only 
slightly  more  than  the  periods  used. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  one 
room  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Measuring  Individual  Rooms 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  Column 
10  .was  significant.  Its  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  by  comparison 
with  the  norm  in  the  same  column, 
we  find  the  efficiency  with  which 
equipment  in  any  room  is  used.  The 
norm  of  .175  resulted  from  35  pupil 
use  of  40  typewriters.  This  was 
thought  to  be  the  maximum  use 
possible  when  the  12  per  cent  al¬ 
lowance  was  made  for  machines  out 
of  use. 

Since  the  ratios  in  this  column 
are  based  on  the  actual  typewriters 
in  each  classroom,  the  extent  to 
which  the  ratio  is  above  or  below 
the  norm  indicates  how  completely 
each  room  is  used  by  each  class.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to 
various  schools  how  large  classes 
are,  compared  with  equipment 
available.  This  column  actually  tests 
utilization  on  the  average  by  each 
class. 

Another  situation  that  should  be 
emphasized  more  strongly  was  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  second  factor 
discussed  in  relation  to  school  B, 
the  factor  of  class  size.  Not  only 
will  it  be  possible  to  provide  for  the 
largest  classes  by  setting  up  one 
room  for  the  purpose  but  it  may  also 
be  possible  to  set  up  a  room  with 
fewer  than  normal  machines  for 
smaller  classes.  If  in  a  school  there 
are  three  or  more  rooms  designated 
for  typewriting,  provision  for  both 
sizes  of  classes  can  be  made. 

Follov/ing  Up  Analysis 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  in 
establishing  the  relationships  in  the 
chart  to  say  dogmatically  that,  if 
certain  results  are  obtained,  certain 


action  should  necessarily  follow. 
Rather  the  purpose  has  been  to  show 
how  under  any  given  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  certain  inferences  may  be 
drawn,  on  the  basis  of  which  action 
can  be  taken.  Anyone  using  the 
chart  in  his  own  situation  will  have 
to  make  adjustments  according  to 
his  own  peculiar  needs.  The  analysis 
does,  however,  suggest  a  method  for 
justifying  the  outlay  necessary  for 
typewriting  equipment  and  quite 
possibly  a  starting  point  in  making 
a  similar  survey  of  other  types  of 
office  equipment. 

Each  school  may  make  practical 
use  of  the  chart  if  a  form  following 
the  chart  procedure  is  set  up  to  be 
filled  in  each  school  term.  In  this 
way  each  school  will  know  through 
its  own  computation  just  where  it 
stands  in  relation  to  the  norm. 

Anyone  having  the  responsibility 
for  equipment  allocation  will  find 
in  the  chart  a  potent  argument  for 
action.  Schools  are  always  loath  to 
relinquish  equipment  even  in  the 
face  of  inefficient  use.  If,  through 
their  own  computations,  they  see 
how  much  they  vary  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  pattern  of  efficiency,  their  argu¬ 
ment  for  retention  of  equipment  in 
the  face  of  pressing  needs  elsewhere 
will  be  difficult  to  support. 

Office-machine  training  is  costly 
even  when  efficiently  given;  there¬ 
fore,  how  can  anyone  justify  a  large 
percentage  of  idle  equipment? 

At  present-day  costs,  according  to 
the  standards  used  above,  the  yearly 
cost  of  typewriter  instruction  per 
pupil  (exclusive  of  repairs,  salaries, 
and  overhead)  is  about  $3.60  on  a 
5-year  replacement  basis,  or  rough¬ 
ly  2  cents  per  pupil  per  day.  Forty 
typewriters  unused  for  the  period  of 
one  year  entails  an  outlay  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $760.  This  is  a  matter 
to  be  reckoned  with  when  equip¬ 
ment  funds  are  being  sought. 


A  Radio  Script  to  Define  the  Nature  of  Business  Education 


Reported  by 
RUSSELL  J.  HOSLER 
*  University  of  Wisconsin 

Klpm:  .  .  .  And  now  we  bring 
you — 

Stitzel:  Minot  College  reports! 

Klpm:  .  .  .  and  your  student  an¬ 
nouncer,  Keith  Stitzel. 

Stitzel:  Good  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  are  fortunate  this 
evening  to  have  with  us  three  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  business  training 


who  will  conduct  an  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  “Business 
Education  in  the  High  School.” 

Our  participants  are — 

Hosler:  I  am  R.  J.  Hosier,  head  of 
the  business  teacher-training  de¬ 
partment  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
this  evening. 

Bauernfeind:  It  certainly  is.  I  am 
Harry  Bauernfeind,  formerly  of 
Northwestern  University  and  now 


dean  of  instruction  at  The  Gregg 
College,  in  Chicago. 

Stitzel:  — and  our  panel  chair¬ 
man  for  this  evening,  Mr.  J.  Bernard 
Busse,  chairman  of  the  division  of 
commerce  at  Minot  State  Teachers 
College,  who  will  introduce  the  topic 
for  this  evening.  Mr.  Busse: 

Busse:  Good  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Doctor  Hosier,  and  Mr. 
Bauernfeind.  We  are  fortunate  this 
evening.  There  is  a  conference  of 
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business  teachers  going  on  at  our 
school.  Business  teachers  from  all 
over  North  Dakota  are  here.  Doctor 
Hosier  and  Mr.  Bauernfeind  have 
been  two  of  the  headline  speakers 
and  demonstrators,  and  we  have 
stolen  them  away  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  long  enough  to  ask  them  some 
questions  about  this  field  of  study 
that  they  have  been  calling  “busi¬ 
ness  education.” 

Doctor  Hosier,  what  do  you  mean 
by  “business  education”? 

Hosler:  Business  education,  Mr. 
Busse,  is  the  field  of  study  in  which 
the  individual  is  trained  for  one  or 
more  of  the  many  different  jobs  in 
business.  Too,  business  education  in¬ 
cludes  training  in  certain  skills  and 
knowledges  that  have  personal-use 
value  aside  from  job-getting  values. 

Busse:  You  mean  that  business 
education  has  both  vocational  values 
and  personal-use  values? 

Hosler:  Yes,  exactly.  Very  defi¬ 
nitely,  both.  Indeed,  we  should  even 
add  a  third  contribution:  Business 
education  makes  a  real  and  definite 
contribution  to  general  education, 
also. 

Vocational  Business  Education 

Busse:  So,  we  see  that  there  are 
several  objectives  of  training  in 
business  education.  Let  us  look,  for 
the  moment,  at  the  job-getting,  the 
vocational  aspects  alone.  How  is  the 
high  school  student  trained  for  a 
position  in  a  business  office? 

Hosler:  Today’s  high  school,  if 
it  has  a  well-developed  program  in 
business  education,  can  and  does 
provide  training  for  such  business 
positions  as  that  of  secretary,  of 
stenographer,  of  bookkeeper,  of  gen¬ 
eral  clerical  worker,  of  office  ma¬ 
chine  operator,  and  of  many  others. 
The  training  for  these  jobs  is  pro¬ 
vided  through  such  courses  as  type¬ 
writing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping, 
business  machines,  basic  business 
courses,  and  others. 

Busse:  Oh,  a  variety  of  courses? 

Hosler:  Yes,  indeed.  To  prepare 
students  for  a  variety  of  jobs,  high 
schools  must  give  students  a  variety 
of  courses.  The  courses  I  mentioned, 
incidentally,  are  all  related  just  to 
office  training. 

Busse:  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Bauernfeind,  about  the  employment 
market  for  high  school  graduates  in 
business  fields.  Is  there  a  demand  in 
business  today  for  business-trained 
high  school  graduates? 

Bauernfeind:  The  demand  is 
holding  up  very  well,  Mr.  Busse. 
There  is  a  particularly  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  young  men  who  can  do 


Your  Professional  Writing 

Question:  Why  do  teachers  sel¬ 
dom  write  easy-to-read,  interest¬ 
ing  magazine  articles? 

Double-barreled  answer  by  Ed¬ 
gar  Dale,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Bureau  of  Educational 
Standards:  (1)  College  teachers 
of  composition  get  their  students 
so  mixed  up  about  vocabulary 
building  and  the  intricacies  of 
writing  that  students  write  to 
impress  rather  than  to  express. 
(2)  Many  teachers  have  been 
“crippled  for  life”  by  writing  a 
thesis;  dullness  and  unintelligi¬ 
bility  are  mii^taken  for  scholar- 
liness. 


stenographic  work.  Girls  who  can 
operate  calculating  machines,  you 
may  be  sure,  can  always  get  an 
office  job. 

Hosler:  Would  you  agree,  then, 
Mr.  Bauernfeind,  that  the  high 
school  business-education  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  real  responsibility  to 
encourage  more  high  school  pupils 
to  enroll  in  this  field? 

Bauernfeind:  By  all  means.  Our 
high  schools  must  make  still  further 
efforts  to  tell  pupils  about  jobs  that 
are  available  and  the  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Pupils  should  know,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  about  the  desperate  need 
throughout  the  country,  right  now, 
for  young  people  in  the  field  of  court 
reporting — a  field  that  has  unlimited 
opportunities. 

Busse:  Mr.  Bauernfeind,  what  do 
you  believe  the  businessman  thinks 
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about  business  education  in  our  high 
schools? 

Bauernfeind:  It  is  my  observa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Busse,  that  businessmen 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  high  school  business- 
education  work.  Our  high  schools 
have  produced  and  are  producing 
outstanding  office  workers  not  only 
for  private  business  but  also  for 
Civil  Service  and  local  government 
service  as  well. 

In  the  main,  businessmen  desire 
high  school  graduates  for  initial  jobs 
and  have  found  them  to  be  very 
capable  in  the  skills  necessary  to  do 
the  work.  Without  high  school  busi¬ 
ness-education  graduates,  business¬ 
men  and  industry  today  would  be 
struggling  along  on  half  power. 
Businessmen,  more  than  ever  before, 
know  that  their  production,  sales, 
and  profits  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  service  of  the  nation’s 
high  school  business-education  de¬ 
partments. 

Busse:  Doctor  Hosier,  something 
to  add? 

Hosler:  Just  that  I  certainly 
agree  that  the  high  school  business- 
education  department  can  and  does 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  our  country. 

Personal-Use  Training 

Busse:  We  have  mentioned  the 
vocational  aspect  of  office  training. 
Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
“personal-use  values”  in  business 
training? 

Bauernfeind:  Many  people  have 
typewriters  in  their  homes  and  use 
them  for  writing  personal  cor¬ 
respondence.  A  note  to  a  friend  or 
a  letter  complaining  about  some 
merchandise  we  haven’t  received 
may  well  be  written  on  our  type¬ 
writer. 

If  a  student  learns  typewriting 
for  personal  use — not  to  eet  a  job — 
he  may  use  his  skill  to  type  themes, 
outlines,  and  all  kinds  of  school 
work  for  English  classes  and  other 
courses,  not  only  in  high  school  but 
also  in  college.  He  may  type  book 
reports,  letters  ordering  merchan¬ 
dise,  reports  for  some  club.  Then, 
too,  a  typewritten  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  always  gets  a  more  favorable 
reception. 

Commercial  law,  commercial 
geography,  commercial  arithmetic, 
as  well  as  other  subjects,  may  well 
be  taken  in  high  school  for  their 
personal-use  value. 

Busse:  Isn’t  it  true.  Doctor  Hosier, 
that  some  subjects  taught  in  our 
business-education  courses  are  of 
value  to  all  students  in  high  school? 
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Hosler:  Yes,  it  surely  is  true,  Mr, 
Busse.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  information  taught  in  our  basic 
business  subjects  in  high  school  that 
is  of  value  to  every  individual  as 
a  member  of  society.  Foundation 
business  studies,  for  example,  give 
an  understanding  of  banks  and  the 
services  provided  by  banks:  how  to 
write  checks,  how  to  complete  the 
check  stub,  how  to  indorse  checks, 
how  to  make  a  bank  reconciliation 
of  one’s  checking  account. 

Many  of  the  business  subjects  also 
give  an  understanding  of  invest¬ 
ments  and  how  to  manage  money: 
how  to  keep  personal  records  of 
money  spent,  an  understanding  of 
personal  and  family  budgets  and 
how  to  make  them,  a  study  of  taxes 
of  all  kinds.  The  high  school  busi¬ 
ness-education  pupil  is  taught  how 
to  make  out  his  own  personal  income 
tax  report.  I  am  sure  we  will  agree 
that  the  ability  to  complete  a  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  report  is  most  im¬ 
portant  these  days! 

Also  included  in  this  basic  busi¬ 
ness  information  would  be  a  study  of 
insurance  of  all  types,  among  which 
would  be  property  insurance,  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance,  life  insurance,  and 
others.  Basic  business  subjects  in¬ 
clude  a  study  of  the  Social  Security 
law  and  the  benefits  that  derive  from 
social  security;  and  some  aspects  of 
business  law:  negotiable  instru- 
j  ments,  how  to  make  contracts  and 
1  other  elements  of  everyday  law. 

'  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
types  of  information  that  are  taught 
in  basic  business  courses,  such  as: 
communications,  travel  and  trans¬ 
portation,  business  organization  and 
management,  how  to  find  informa¬ 
tion,  and  many  other  things.  I  am 
<  sure  we  all  agree  that  these  knowl¬ 
edges  are  important,  not  just  to  the 
I  person  planning  to  go  into  business 
j  but  to  all  individuals,  regardless  of 
their  future  occupations, 
j  Bauernfeind:  I  certainly  agree 
with  Doctor  Hosier,  There  are  many 
courses  in  our  business-education 
program  that  have  everyday  living 
value  to  all  students. 

Distributive  Education 

Busse:  Gentlemen,  our  discussion 
has  been  confined  to  the  vocational 
and  personal-use  values  of  business 
education.  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Bauernfeind,  would  you  agree  that 
our  business  education  should  in¬ 
clude  training  for  jobs  in  retail 
stores? 

Bauernfeind:  I  surely  would,  Mr. 
Busse.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
high  schools  to  train  for  this  kind 


of  job  because  so  many  high  school 
graduates  do  get  work  in  the  retail¬ 
selling  field. 

Busse:  What  preparation  can  the 
high  school  provide  for  the  student 
who  is  to  take  a  job  in  the  retail 
store? 

Bauernfeind:  First  of  all,  the 
high  school  must  train  the  student 
in  such  areas  as  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic,  proper  speech,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  merchandise,  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  psychology  of  making  a 
sale. 

Hosler:  And  wouldn’t  it  be  true 
that  the  high  school  would  need  to 
develop  certain  desirable  personal 
traits,  such  as  dependability,  punc¬ 
tuality,  courtesy,  proper  dress,  de¬ 
sirable  mannerisms,  attitude,  and 
good  health? 

I  am  sure  we  agree  that  these  per¬ 
sonal  traits  are  extremely  important 
not  only  in  retail  selling  but  also 
in  the  entire  field  of  business  or  in 
any  other  activity  that  the  high 
school  pupil  might  enter.  These  per¬ 
sonal  traits  are  probably  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  skills  and  knowledges 
that  we  have  been  talking  about. 
The  question  is,  though,  how  can  the 
high  school  develop  the  personality 
traits  of  an  individual? 

Bauernfeind:  High  schools  and 
colleges  are  doing  many  things  to 
improve  student’s  personality  traits 
through  guidance  and  extracurric¬ 
ular  activities.  Still  more  may  be 
done  by  using  personality  rating 
charts,  by  using  visual  aids,  by  ask¬ 
ing  visiting  speakers  to  come  in,  by 
having  businessmen  give  “sample” 
interviews  to  seniors.  All  these  can 
point  out  how  students  must  and 
may  improve  before  entering  the 
business  field. 

Busse:  I  surely  agree  with  you 
gentlemen  that  these  personal  traits 
are  important  and  that  teachers 
should  assume  a  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  well-rounded 
personalities.  In  closing,  I  should 
like  to  ask  this  question:  Should  the 
business  teacher  expect  help  from 
the  businessmen  of  the  community? 

Hosler:  Yes.  If  the  school  is  to 
perform  a  maximum  service  in 
training  its  pupils  for  business  oc¬ 
cupations,  teachers  must  be  kept 
informed  of  the  current  practices 
and  procedures  being  used  in  local 
business.  There  are  many  ways  that’ 
the  business  teacher  can  learn  of 
these  current  practices — by  follow¬ 
up  studies  of  high  school  graduates, 
by  surveys  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  by  other  means.  By  the 
same  token,  the  businessman  should 
seek  every  opportunity  to  work  with 


the  business  teacher  and  the  local 
school. 

Busse:  I  can  say  that  our  local 
businessmen  have  been  most  helpful 
and  co-operative  in  working  with  us 
in  the  business-education  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Minot  State  Teachers 
College  as  well  as  with  the  other 
schools  in  our  community. 

Stitzel:  Pardon  me,  gentlemen, 
but  our  time  is  nearly  up,  and  I  do 
wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
our  school  before  we  leave  the  air. 
Doctor  Hosier,  Mr.  Bauernfeind,  and 
Mr.  Busse,  we  sincerely  thank  you 
for  your  participation  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Listeners  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  our  school.  .  .  . 


LETTERS 


Polio  in  Muncie 

What  would  you  do  if  a  polio  epi¬ 
demic  struck  your  school  during  the 
summer  session?  Hearing  that  such 
a  misfortune  befell  the  Ball  State 
Teachers  College  in  Muncie,  the  edi¬ 
tors  wrote  to  the  department  head, 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  to  inquire  what 
adjustments  had  had  to  be  made. 
His  reply,  in  part,  follows. 

Dear  BEW:  .  .  .  We  were  practi¬ 
cally  closed  by  the  polio  epidemic. 
We  held  no  classes.  We  kept  stu¬ 
dents  scattered  during  laboratory 
periods.  The  health  board,  you  see, 
asked  us  to  avoid  having  students  in 
group.  The  misfortune  just  about 
wrecked  our  program.  .  .  . 

The  ban  on  public  gatherings  was 
lifted  five  weeks  after  the  start  of 
the  session.  With  just  a  few  more 
days  of  class  remaining,  we  decided 
to  continue  the  “individual  study” 
method  that  we  had  been  directing. 
Most  of  the  students  had  already 
completed  much  of  their  work. 

It  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  term, 
to  say  the  least.  Nevertheless,  a 
great  number  of  students  have  told 
me  that  they  did  get  a  lot  from  the 
course,  perhaps  because  they  had  to 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  reading 
on  their  own.  We  had  worked  out 
a  50-page  bibliography  of  recent 
business  education  articles  as  a 
guide,  and  so  the  students  had  plenty 
to  do.  Most  of  them  felt  that  the 
school  had  done  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances. — M.  E. 
Studebaker,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana. 
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VISUAL  AID 

SIMPLIFIES  BOOKKEEPING 


•  25  Charts — an  aid  to  teaching 

•  Gives  the  student  a  thorough 
foundation — lasting  conceptions 

•  An  adjunct  to  any  text  or  course 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  a  book 
of  charts  and  accompanying 
descriptions  that  illustrate 
clearly,  concisely,  quickly  the 
derivation  of  double-entry 
bookkeeping  and  the  proce¬ 
dures.  Enables  the  student  to 
see  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  in 
terms  of  the  accounting  rec¬ 
ords — ^the  reasons  for  the 
methods  used — the  objectives 
of  the  system.  It  is  a  new  tool 
for  teaching — a  new  key  for 
learning. 


USED  WITH  ANY  TEXT 

All  procedures  are  illustrated 
in  diagrammatic  form — ^there 
are  no  problems,  no  practice 
sets.  It  amplifies  any  text  or 
course  now  in  use.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  and  adjustments  illus¬ 
trated  are  those  used  in  begin- 
ing  textbooks. 

Printed  in  convenient  size 
8^x11,  30  pages,  including 
charts,  loose-leaf  ring  binder. 
Ideal  as  an  aid  for  homework. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Send  for  your  copy  today  .  .  . 
examine  it  for  10  days.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  the  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded  gladly. 

Complete  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  fur¬ 
nished  FREE. 

*  Prices  for  quantities  are 
less  to  dealers,  schools, 
and  teachers  ordering  for 
groups. 


SINGLE 

COPIES 

$1.00 

Post¬ 

paid* 


The  KARWOOD  Co. 

Dept.  A,  P.  O.  Box  197 
Milwaukee  13,  Wisconsin 


ADMINISTRATION 


News  of  Business  Equipment 


A.  A.  BOWLE 
Jiffy  Mailer 

Here  is  a  device  for  holding, 
moistening,  dispensing,  and  apply¬ 
ing  postage  stamps  to  envelopes, 
manufactured  by  the  Hollywood 
Mailing  Products  Co.,  6808  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Hollywood  28,  California. 
The  Jiffy  Mailer  is  clear,  translucent 
plastic  and  holds  a  full  roll  of 
stamps. 

Typemaster 

Typemaster  is  a  new  portable 
typewriter  desk  introduced  by  Alma 
Desk  Company,  High  Point,  North 
Carolina.  The  special  typewriter 
drawer  (patent  pending)  houses  any 
standard-make  portable  machine. 


Simple  mechanism  permits  instant 
raising  and  lowering  of  machine. 
Desk  is  constructed  of  hard  white 
maple,  finished  in  natural  color,  in 
walnut,  or  maple.  Other  features  are 
a  back  panel,  handy  stationery  rack 
beneath  the  typewriter  (quite  a 
natty  idea!),  and  two  full-sized 
drawers. 

The  Coater 

An  all-steel  coat  and  hat  rack,  The 
Coater,  is  being  offered  by  Crawford 
Metal  Craftsmen,  Inc.,  Gallon,  Ohio. 
The  frame  is  electrically  welded  into 
one  solid  piece  of  metal  and  is 
equipped  with  seven  heavy-duty, 
cast-aluminum  hooks.  The  open  de¬ 
sign  helps  eliminate  dust  collection. 
Hooks  and  brackets  have  a  highly 
polished  aluminum  finish,  and  the 
frame  is  finished  in  black  crinkle. 

Divide-A-File 

General  Fireproofing  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  making  Super¬ 
filers  that  contain  the  new  self-ad¬ 
justing  Divide-A-Files.  Designed  to 
adjust  automatically  to  changes  in 


volume  of  contents,  they  break  up 
the  drawer  load  and  keep  contents 
under  compression  while  drawer  is 
closed. 

When  material  is  parted  at  any 
desired  location  in  the  drawer,  the 
forward  slope  of  the  swing  front  and 
the  rear  slant  of  the  Divide-A-File 
create  a  supported  angle  spread  that 
facilitates  filing  and  finding. 

Label  Holder 

A  label  holder  that  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
for  regular  correspondence  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Underwood  Corpo¬ 
ration,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York.  It  is  so  made  that  small 
labels  can  be  quickly  and  easily  in¬ 
serted  in  the  typewriter  and  aligned 
horizontally  for  writing  close  to  the 
top,  bottom,  and  both  edges  of  the 
label. 

"Color  Vision"  Keyboard 

Rimless  plastic  keys  shaped  to  the 
curvature  of  the  finger  tips  and  col¬ 
ored  with  special  nonglare  green  is 
the  newest  idea  with  Smith-Corona 
Typewriters,  701  E.  Washington 
Street,  Syracuse  1,  New  York.  This 
“Color  Vision”  keyboard,  the  two- 
tone  gray  finish  of  the  machine,  the 
Automatic  Margin  Set  that  lets  you 
set  both  left-  and  right-hand  mar¬ 
gins  with  one  hand  in  a  second,  and 
a  new  three-position  paper  bail  are 
features,  the  manufacturers  claim, 
of  great  aid  to  the  typist. 

Wheel  Ink  Plate 

Davie-Detroit  Company,  511  Cass 
Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan,  has 
introduced  the  Wheel  Ink  Plate,  a 
rubber  stamp  pad  with  an  entirely 
new  method  of  inking  rubber 
stamps,  it  is  claimed.  The  device  is 
made  with  a  stamping  surface  man¬ 
ufactured  from  Chrysler’s  ampex 
metal.  An  all-elastic  capillary  ink 
reservoir  is  constructed  from  a  new 
unbreakable  plastic.  The  pad  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  capable  of  running  25,- 
000  to  40,000  impressions  from  one 
inking. 

Flick  A  Line 

Franklin  Table  Company,  116 
North  Fourth  Street,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  announces  that  Type  Ease 
copyholder  is  now  equipped  with  a 
Flick  A  Line-finder,  a  stainless  steel 
strip  that  moves  down  the  page  with 
a  touch  of  a  finger  under  a  rubber 
wheel. 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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FINDING  THE  FOUR  SCALES  is  easy,  thanks  to  superb  art  work 
cleverly  animated  into  the  regular  photography. 


KEYBOARD  TRICK  photography  fades  keys  in  and  out,  making  it 
easy  for  the  learner  to  find  new  reaches.  Photos,  courtesy  Royal. 


Royal  Produces  “Right— At  the  Start/’  A  New  Kind  of  Film 


Picture  nineteen  short  films  about 
typewriting.  Each  film  is  between 
two  or  three  and  nine  or  ten  minutes. 

Each  film  deals  with  one  factor  or 
step  in  learning  the  fundamental 
operations  of  a  typewriter. 

Each  film  includes  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  close  range,  so  that  in¬ 
dividual  machine  parts  are  as  big 
as  the  size  of  the  movie  screen. 

Each  film  includes  drill  material. 
First,  an  expert  demonstrates  the 
drill  while  learners  watch;  the  dem¬ 
onstrator  types  the  drill  again  while 
the  learners  type  with  him;  finally, 
the  film  stops,  and  the  learners  type 
the  drill  again  by  themselves. 

Each  film  is  an  independent  unit 
that  can  be  used  by  itself  or  in  close 
sequence  with  other  films  in  the 
series.  The  short  films  can  be  shown 
as  desired,  with  the  sequence  juggled 
to  fit  textbook  presentation  or  run- 
I  ning  in  1-2-3  order  as  a  visual  text. 

For  economy’s  sake,  the  nineteen 
'  short  movies  are  spliced  together 
and  .shipped  in  six  reels  instead  of 
nineteen  small  ones.  All  this  is  a 
1  picture  of  “Right — At  the  Start,”  the 
unique  new  film  just  released  by  the 
I  Royal  Typewriting  Company. 

A  Teacher's  Dream 

This  new  film  (or  should  one  use 
the  plural,  films?)  is  in  response  to 
the  wistful  longing  of  many,  many 
teachers  of  typing.  Most  of  the  films 
on  typing  show  a  particular  operat¬ 
ing  technique,  or  a  practice  pattern, 
or  an  inspirational  demonstration  by 
a  high-speed  expert.  Few  of  the 


films  teach.  None  of  the  films  teaches 
the  essential  things  that  are  needed 
“right  at  the  start.” 

Typing  teachers  are  all  aware  of 
the  importance  of  their  own  demon¬ 
strations  in  showing  students  how 
to  insert  and  remove  paper,  how  to 
find  home-key  positions,  how  to  type 
rhythmically,  and  so  on.  These  same 
teachers  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  many  students  cannot  see  the 
fine  details  of  the  teacher’s  demon¬ 
stration — which  gadget,  for  example, 
is  the  ratchet  release? 

“Right — At  the  Start”  provides 
the  answers:  Each  machine  part, 
each  finger  motion,  each  new  opera¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  remarkable  close-up 
shots  that  every  student  can  see 
readily.  Animated  arrows,  too, 
direct  attention  to  fine  points.  (See 
illustration.) 

Another  traditional  weakness  of 
typing  films — the  fact  that  most  of 
them  run  for  15  or  20  minutes  and 
cover  so  many  points  that  students 
are  lost  in  the  variety — is  overcome, 
also.  By  making  each  sequence  short 
and  pertinent  to  one  factor  or  step 
or  group  of  new  keys,  short  enough 
for  repetition  if  the  teacher  wishes, 
the  producer  has  put  together  a 
teaching  film,  a  working  film,  a 
coaching  film. 

Producer's  Problems 

Royal  had  many  problems  to  solve 
when  producing  “Right — At  the 
Start.” 

There  were  mechanical  problems. 
Royal’s  technical  advisor  on  the 


film,  Stella  Willins  (former  cham¬ 
pion  typist  and  now  manager  of 
Royal’s  School  Department),  insisted 
on  close-ups  that  were  closer  than 
any  previously  made  of  a  part  of  a 
typewriter.  She  insisted  on  “nor¬ 
mal,”  rather  than  distorted,  views  of 
the  hands  and  fingers.  The  problems 
presented  by  these  demands  were 
overcome  in  such  a  way  that  view¬ 
ers  will  be  impressed  by  the  Holly¬ 
wood  quality  of  the  photography. 

But  there  were  other  questions  at 
issue,  too.  What  sequence  of  key¬ 
board  introduction  should  the  script 
follow — that  of  Gregg  typing  publi¬ 
cations,  or  of  South-Western  books, 
or  of  H.  M.  Rowe  books,  or  some 
other?  Answer:  Not  any  one,  for 
clearly  the  schools  using  any  text 
except  the  one  followed  in  the  film 
would  not  want  to  use  the  film.  So, 
the  film  “straddles”  the  field.  It 
matches  no  single  book.  (This  may 
be  a  contributing  reason  to  the  great 
number  of  short  films.  Teachers  can, 
by  juggling  the  sequences,  use  the 
film  with  any  textbook — or  with 
none. ) 

Another  problem:  How  long 
should  the  film,  as  a  whole,  be? 
Answer:  Royal  shot  three  miles  of 
film,  edited  that  to  two  miles,  and 
divided  it  into  the  six  reels  that  con¬ 
tain  the  nineteen  sequences. 

Still  another  problem:  How 
should  details  be  explained  and 
drills  be  furnished  to  teachers?  An¬ 
swer:  Publish  a  complete  Teacher’s 
Guide,  free  and  available  to  all  in¬ 
terested. 
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Another  problem:  What  plan  of 
film  distribution  should  be  used  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  schools 
would  need  the  film  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time?  Answer:  Give  a 
special  rental  rate  ($18.75)  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  instead 
of  the  usual  $2.50  a  day;  and  make 
it  possible  for  schools  to  purchase 
the  full  set  of  reels  ($99.68)  with  an 
option  of  applying  rental  fees 
toward  purchase. 

To  make  proper  use  of  “Right — 
At  the  Start,”  the  typing  teacher 
will  need  almost  the  full-time  use 
of  a  16  mm.  projector  and  screen  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
period  depending  on  the  rate  at 
which  the  teacher  normally  covers 
the  keyboard.  (The  film  covers 
machine  controls  and  the  alphabetic 
portion  of  the  keyboard;  it  does  not 
include  control  of  the  top  row.) 

It  would  be  entirely  possible  to 
introduce  the  keyboard  independ¬ 
ently  of  any  typing  text,  with  the 
textbook  being  introduced  after  the 
showing  of  the  films  and  the  practic¬ 
ing  of  the  drill  exercises  given  in 
and  with  the  films. 

For  teachers  who  hesitate  to  get 
entirely  away  from  textbooks,  it  is 
easy  to  change  the  sequence  of  the 


short  films  so  as  to  present  the  films 
parallel  to  the  textbook  approach. 
To  illustrate  this  and  expedite  teach¬ 
ers’  doing  so  if  they  wish,  BEW  pre¬ 
sents  a  breakdown  analysis  of  the 
use  of  sequences  for  four  popular 
textbooks  in  typewriting.  (See 
table.) 

Royal  has  taken  a  pioneer  step  to 
provide  typing  teachers  with  an  un¬ 
paralleled  teaching  aid  for  introduc¬ 
ing  the  proper  controls  of  the 
typewriter  “right  at  the  start.” 

The  film  is  amazing.  Although  it 
does  contain  some  inspiration  (and 
even  a  faint  story  narrative  worked 
into  the  background),  it  is  specifical¬ 
ly  a  teacher’s  assistant.  It  demon¬ 
strates  for  the  teacher.  It  teaches 
for  the  teacher.  It  is  authentic.  It 
is  a  technical  masterpiece.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  demonstration  ma¬ 
chine  shown  throughout  the  film  is 
naturally  enough,  a  Gray  Magic 
Royal,  the  lessons  are  so  constructed 
as  to  offer  matchless  aid  in  master¬ 
ing  any  make  of  machine. 

(For  more  information,  for  book¬ 
ings,  for  previews,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Teacher’s  Guide  to  “Right — At  the 
Start,”  write  to  School  Department, 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York.) 


LETTERS 


Research  Contest 

Dear  BEW:  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  the 
national  graduate  fraternity  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  wishes  to  announce 
its  Tenth  Annual  Open  Contest  for 
research  studies  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  completed  during  1949.  The 
contest  deadline  is  midnight,  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1950. 

The  winning  study,  in  addition  to 
bringing  recognition  to  the  person 
who  conducted  it,  will  be  published 
by  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  and 
the  author  will  receive  fifty  copies. 

These  are  the  eligibility  require¬ 
ments:  The  study  must  (a)  have 
been  completed  between  September 
1,  1948,  and  December  31,  1949;  (b) 
not  have  been  published  or  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  published  article  by 
the  contestant  in  journals  with 
national  distribution;  and  (c)  be  of 
significance  to  business  education. 

Contestants  should  forward  their 
studies,  express  postpaid,  to  me. — 
H.  G.  Enterline,  School  of  Business, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana  (Chairman,  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon  Research  Award  Committee). 


CONTENTS 

OF  EACH  SEQUENCE 

SEQUENCES  FOR  POPl  LAR  TEXTBOOKS 

Seq. 

.  Machine  Parts  Intro. 

Operations  Drilled 

New  Key 

Lesson 

Typing  for 

20th  Century, 

Gregg  Typing 

20th  Century, 

Reaches 

Business 

5th  Ed. 

for  Colleges 

4th  Col.  Ed. 

1 

paper  guide 

positioning  paper  guide 

paper-guide  scale 

positioning  paper-lock 

Intro.  1 

.  2,  3,  4 

1.  2,  3.  4 

1.  2.  3,  4 

1.  2.  3.  4 

automatic  paper  lock 

rolls 

paper-lock  control 

inserting  paper 

1 

5 

(F,  J.  R.  U) 

5  (F,  J,  U) 

5  (F,J,R,  U) 

5  (F.  J.R.  U) 

paper-lock  rolls 

removing  paper 

6 

(space  bar) 

6  (space  bar) 

6  (space  bar) 

6  (space  bar) 

cylinder 

7 

(G.  H) 

7  (G) 

7  (G.  H) 

7  (G.  H) 

right  cylinder  knob 

12 

(T) 

9  (D,  E.  K) 

16  (M) 

9  (D.  E.  K) 

paper>release  lever 

16 

(M) 

10  (S.  L) 

18  (N) 

10  (S.  L) 

2 

margin-setting  controls 

setting  margin  stops 

18 

(N) 

11  (A.  ;) 

11  (A.  ;) 

left  carriage  release 

reading  the  scales 

left  cylinder  knob 

2 

9 

(D.  E.  K.  I) 

5  (R) 

9  (D.  E.  K.  1) 

12  (T) 

right  carriage  release 

12 

(Y) 

7  (H) 

12  (T,  Y) 

9  (I) 

pica  and  elite  type 

13 

(C.  comma) 

14  (period) 

13  (C,  comma) 

18  (N) 

cylinder  scales 

16 

(V) 

19  (left  shift) 

16  (V) 

cylinder  scale  indicator 

17 

(B) 

17  (B) 

automatic  paper-lock 

scale 

3 

10 

(S.  W,  L.  O) 

12  (T) 

10  (S.W.L.O) 

10  (O) 

S 

line-space  and  carriage- 

carriage  throw 

14 

(X.  period) 

9  (I) 

14  (X,  period) 

13  (C) 

return  lever 

home  key  position 

19 

(shift) 

19  (right  shift) 

19  (shift) 

14  (period) 

4 

posture 

19  (shifts) 

5 

printing  point 

the  typing  stroke 

F,  J,  R,  U 

margin-stop  bell 

variations  in  speed 

4 

11 

(A,  Q.  P) 

10  (O) 

11  (A.  Q.  P) 

10  (W) 

effect  of  improper 

15 

(Z.  /) 

13  (C) 

15  (Z.  /) 

16  (M) 

stroking 

18  (N) 

17  (B) 

6 

space  bar 

horizontal  spacing 

striking  space  bar 

5 

10  (W) 

12  (Y) 

7 

G.  H 

12  (Y) 

16  (V) 

8 

Experts’  Rhythm  Drill 

16  (V) 

11  (Q) 

9 

line-space  selector 

carriage  return  again 

vertical  spacing 

D.  E.  K.  I 

6 

11  (Q) 

11  (P) 

19 

S,  W.  L,  O 

16  (M) 

14  (X) 

11 

A.  Q,  P 

13  (comma) 

15  (Z) 

12 

T,  Y 

13  (comma) 

13 

7 

17  (B) 

14 

X,  period 

11  (P) 

15 

Z,  diagonal 

14  (X) 

16 

V,  M 

17 

B 

8 

15  (Z) 

18 

N 

19 

margin-release  key 

releasing  margin 

1  Note: 

Sequence  8, 

“Experts*  Rhythm 

Drill,”  can  be 

introduced  any- 

shift  keys 

shifting 

Shift  keys 

time  after  home-key  reaches  have  been  learned. 
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Master  Teachers  Business: teachers  sometimes  forget  that  their  super¬ 

visors  see  them  first  as  teachers,  secondly  as  subject 
specialists.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  master 
teacher?  There  are  many,  of  course.  A  fundamental  one,  however,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dean  Wilbur,  is — 

Classroom  Awareness:  The  Control 
or  Influences 


ELMER  C.  WILBUR 

Bryant  College  of  Business  Administration 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years 
it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  super¬ 
vise  classroom  teachers.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  summarizing  my  supervisory 
experiences,  that  one  of  the  most 
notable  factors  that  make  for  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  is  the  degree  of  “class¬ 
room  awareness”  that  a  teacher 
possesses. 

Classroom  awareness  is  an  all- 
inclusive  thing.  It  is  a  consciousness 
of  every  detail  in  the  whole  situation. 
It  is  the  recognition  of  influences  and 
forces  and  conditions  and,  perhaps, 
of  their  control.  Classroom  aware¬ 
ness  is  discernible  to  even  the  most 
casual  visitor  through  the  evidence 
of  little  items  of  classroom  manage¬ 
ment.  Classroom  awareness  is  dis¬ 
cernible  even  more,  and  especially 
to  a  supervisor,  through  the  evidence 
of  other,  deeper  things. 

This  factor  of  classroom  awareness 
is  just  as  important  today  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago;  and  I  think 
that  it  is  important  for  business 
teachers  today  to  pause,  during  their 
search  for  higher  technical  skill  and 
their  chase  after  occupational  ex¬ 
perience  and  efficiency,  to  determine 
whether  they  measure  as  high  on  the 
scale  of  pedagogical  skill  as  they  do 
on  the  scale  of  subject  specialization. 

Too  often  have  I  noted  that  teach¬ 
ers  become  self-conscious  about 
their  pedagogy  only  when  a  super¬ 
visor  enters  their  classrooms.  I  can 
appreciate  how  embarrassing  it  is  to 
be  visited  during  the  presentation  of 
a  poorly  prepared  lesson.  A  super¬ 
visor  often  sees  a  sudden  “show”! 
Every  school  visitor  has  seen  a 
teacher  suddenly  gloss  his  lesson 
with  a  “new  look,”  only  to  have  the 
attitude  of  the  students  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  new  look  is  as  bewil- 
deringly  new  to  them  as  it  is  to  the 
supervisor.  No  teacher  who  has 
classroom  awareness  would  be  guilty 
of  such  folly.  The  teacher  who  lacks 
classroom  awareness  is  aware  only 
of  the  presence  of  the  supervisor;  he 
is  unaware  of  the  other  classroom 
factors. 


Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
things  of  which  every  classroom 
teacher  should  be  aware. 

Classroom  Housekeeping 

The  condition  of  the  classroom,  as 
an  arena  for  learning,  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  teacher.  Consider, 
for  example,  how  important  the 
temperature  of  a  room  can  be.  A 
superintendent  of  a  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  school  system  told  me  this:  He 
was  gathering  information  to  bring 
before  the  school  board  regarding 
the  inadequacy  of  the  old  buildings; 
their  costly  upkeep;  the  impossibili¬ 
ty  of  proper  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation.  He  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  all  teachers  requesting  that  they 
report  the  temperature  of  the  class¬ 
rooms  every  hour  for  one  week,  to 
prove  his  contention  regarding  poor 
heating.  Now,  these  teachers  knew 
that  the  proper  temperature  of  a 
classroom  should  be  between  68  and 
70;  and  approximately  all  the  teach¬ 
ers,  in  order  to  prove  their  efficiency, 
reported  an  almost  constant  tem¬ 
perature  of  68  to  70!  The  teachers 
knew  what  the  correct  temperature 
of  a  room  should  be,  and  they  were 
so  anxious  to  make  an  impression 
that  they  defeated  the  purpose  of 
the  survey. 

Proper  lighting  is  another  house¬ 
keeping  chore.  I  have  visited  rooms 
too  dark  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  students,  when  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  was  to  press  a  light  switch.  I 


Are  You  "Aware"? 

□  You  are  a  good  housekeeper. 

□  You  balance  inspiration  and  in¬ 
formation. 

□  You  keep  control  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  class. 

□  Your  students  are  eagerly,  not 
submissively,  sharing  learning 
experiences. 

□  You  are  sensitive  to  your  stu¬ 
dents’  emotional  problems. 

□  You  eliminate  distractions. 

□  You  are  “half  mother,  half 
hard-boiled  boss.” 

□  You  do  not  bluff  either  students 
or  supervisors. 


have  also  visited  sunlit  rooms  where  I 
artificial  lights  were  burning  with-  ' 
out  benefit  to  the  students.  ^ 

These  two  examples  are  typical  of 
conditions  that  can  be  easily  cared  . 
for  by  teachers’  forming  the  habit  i 
of  attending  to  these  housekeeping 
duties  immediately  upon  entering  | 
and  leaving  a  classroom.  Such  inani¬ 
mate  influences  are  more  easily  con-  ' 
trolled  than  are  the  thirty-five  or  i 
forty  personalities  in  front  of  the  I 
teacher.  I 


Classroom  Control 


There  is  no  one  formula  for  con¬ 
trol  of  students  that  will  be  invari¬ 
ably  effective.  I  give  the  following 
advice  to  my  student  teachers:  that 
they  will  be  in  the  classroom  for 
just  two  reasons,  “inspiration”  and 
“information.” 

Inevitably,  information  without 
inspiration  is  ineffective.  Uninspired 
teaching  is  a  contributory  factor  in 
poor  grades  and  failures.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  responsibility  to  introduce 
a  judicious  mixture  of  inspiration 
and  information  when  each  lesson 
is  presented.  The  inspiration  is  the 
vehicle  that  carries  the  information, 
and  I  warn  my  student  teachers  not 
to  use  a  ton  truck  to  carry  a  hundred 
pounds  or  a  wheelbarrow  to  move 
a  ton.  The  atmosphere  of  the  class¬ 
room  will  tell  the  aware  teacher 
whether  or  not  the  presentation  is 
too  frothy  or  too  thick. 

It  is  not  easy  to  control  attention 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  an 
effective  process  of  learning  taking 
place.  The  aware  teacher  would 
know  whether  active  and  effective 
attention  was  being  given  in  addition 
to  satisfactory  behavior.  Passive  at¬ 
tention  is  not  enough.  Attention 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  desire 
to  learn.  “Awareness”  means  that 
the  teacher  is  conscious  of  the  rap¬ 
port  between  the  student  and  him¬ 
self. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  fac¬ 
tors,  which  may  contribute  to  inat¬ 
tention  or  create  passive  attention, 
over  which  the  teacher  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  During  the  last  war,  some  of 
my  students  received  word  from 
overseas  that  a  brother  had  been 
killed,  severely  wounded,  or  lost  in 
action;  and  the  emotions  caused  by 
such  news  persisted  in  the  minds  of 
these  students,  and  rightly  so.  Until 
this  sorrow  and  shock  was  assuaged 
by  time,  the  learning  process  for 
these  individuals  was  considerably 
slowed  down.  The  aware  teacher, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  be 
alert  to  notice  the  first  sparkle  of 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
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ter.  He  would  be  cognizant  that  the 
progress  of  these  students  had  been 
slower  than  that  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class,  and  he  would  ar¬ 
range  for  some  time  or  attention  or 
device  whereby  interest  would  be 
renewed  and  learning  would  be¬ 
come  positive  again. 

Conditions  over  which  the  teach¬ 
er  has  no  control  are  legion.  They 
range  from  mental  laziness  on  the 
part  of  the  student  to  illness  and 
absenteeism,  from,  lack  of  founda¬ 
tion  training  to  overinterest  in  ex¬ 
tracurricular  activities.  It  is  only  the 
conceited  teacher  who  believes  he 
has  everyone  in  the  class  functioning 
to  the  full  capacity  of  his  abilities 
all  the  time.  Allowances  should  be 
made,  also,  for  what  I  should  like  to 
call  “excusable  inattention”;  but  an 
attempt  must  be  made  by  the  teach¬ 
er  to  overcome  these  ennuis.  He 
must  never  cease  to  believe  that  he 
may  yet  —  somehow  —  inspire  the 
student  to  show  active  interest  in 
his  work. 

I  was  always  glad  that  I  taught 


business  subjects.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  courses  can  be  portrayed 
with  great  realism.  Our  studies  were 
and  are  a  great  challenge  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil’s  abilities  and  inter¬ 
ests,  greater  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  subject-matter  field.  Inspira¬ 
tion  is  easy  to  the  aware  business 
teacher. 

Classroom  Distractions 

Classroom  awareness  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  help  the  teacher  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  influences  that  detract 
from  the  best  classroom  technique. 
Classroom  awareness  creates  in  the 
teacher  a  desire  always  to  be  open- 
minded  and  responsive  to  even  those 
individuals  who  take  longer  to  fall 
in  line  with  the  best  practices.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  what  I  mean:  I  once  ad¬ 
vised  a  transcription  teacher  that 
she  should  be  half  mother  and  half 
hard-boiled  boss.  She  should  use  the 
sympathy  of  the  mother  in  explain¬ 
ing  errors  and  the  way  to  overcome 
them  but  should  be  as  hard-boiled 
as  the  boss  at  never  excusing  them. 


The  Riot  Corner  Want  to  get  into  the  act?  If  so,  read  this  vitriolic 

semieditorial  by  Doctor  Gibson;  then  sit  down 
to  your  own  typewriter,  and  let  us  know  what 
you  think  of  his  comments.  No  replies  will  be  acknowledged,  but  the 
most  forceful  ones  will  be  published  over  their  writers’  signatures. 
Do  you  agree  that — 


"K  Students  Haven’t  Learned, 


You  Haven’t  Taught” — Baloney! 


E.  DANA  GIBSON 
San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 

I’m  tired  of  listening  to  students 
who  blame  an  instructor  for  their 
lack  of  learning  and  to  an  adminis¬ 
trator  who  harangues  his  teachers 
for  their  “lack  of  teaching.”  Learn¬ 
ing  is  a  co-operative  affair.  The  stu¬ 
dent  must  want  to  learn,  just  as  the 
teacher  must  want  to  teach. 

A  student  may  sit  in  a  classroom 
with  his  mind  miles  away — as  too 
many  teachers  can  testify.  He  may 
be  thinking  of  the  date  he  had  last 
night,  or  the  one  he  is  going  to  have 
tonight.  Or  he  may  be  thinking  of 
the  football  game  this  afternoon  or 
how  to  run  next  week’s  club  meet¬ 
ing.  The  fact  that  the  student  sits 
in  a  classroom  and  doesn’t  learn  is  no 
sign  that  the  teacher  hasn’t  taught. 

The  old  saying,  “You  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water  but  you  can’t  make 


him  drink,”  is  true  at  least  in  this 
case.  The  teacher  may  be  flooding 
the  place  with  knowledge,  but  the 
student  must  be  willing  to  soak  it 
up — and  this  requires  opening  his 
mind  and  drinking. 

They  Can  Learn 

Students  do  learn,  believe  it  or 
not.  They  are  learning  something 
every  day.  It  may  be  detrimental  in 
character,  but  they  are  learning.  The 
clear,  pure  water  the  teacher  sup¬ 
plies  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  thought-provoking  book 
or  article.  But,  if  the  students  pay 
no  attention  to  it  and  read  instead 
the  junk  so  readily  available  on  our 
newsstands  today,  poisoning  takes 
place. 

I’m  asking  no  reprieve  for  the 
teacher  who  doesn’t  teach,  and  I’m 
sorry  to  say  there  are  some  of  these; 
but  by  and  large  most  teachers  do 


DRLD 


Teachers  ought  to  have  as  much 
information  about  their  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  possible.  They  should  have  a 
reservoir  of  information  beyond  that 
which  they  naturally  would  be 
called  on  to  give.  Yet  questions  often 
arise  that  the  teacher  cannot  answer. 
In  such  cases  a  frank  admission  that 
“I  do  not  know.  Let’s  And  out,”  in¬ 
spires  a  great  deal  more  confidence 
than  an  evasive  answer,  such  as, 
“You  will  learn  more  by  looking  it 
up  for  yourself  than  if  I  told  you 
the  answer.” 

The  aware  teacher  avoids  bluffing, 
imitating,  and  misleading.  He  does 
not  imitate,  but  incorporates.  He 
does  not  try  to  be  any  personality 
other  than  himself — but  he  incorpo¬ 
rates  in  his  teaching  procedures  all 
the  best  methods  he  has  been  taught 
or  witnessed. 

Classroom  awareness:  the  state  of 
being  cognizant  of  the  entire  class¬ 
room  situation.  Its  absence  cannot  be 
balanced  by  subject-matter  mastery. 
It  is  the  attribute  of  the  master 
teacher. 


present  some  kernels  in  every  clciss 
session.  The  fact  that  the  grain  of 
truth  may  be  small  is  no  excuse  for 
not  extracting  it. 

A  person  learns  that  which  he 
chooses.  A  student  could  choose  to 
learn  that  which  the  teacher  places 
in  front  of  him.  He  may,  however, 
think  that  the  current  baseball 
series,  the  latest  bebop,  the  newest 
gossip  are  the  main  topics  of  interest. 

Someone,  probably  even  you  and 
I,  has  convinced  him  that  learning  is 
work.  He  believes  that  information 
taught  in  schools  is  dry  and  hard  to 
learn. 

That,  also,  is  baloney.  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  could  be  convinced  to  the  con¬ 
trary — and  he  should  be — he  would 
have  no  more  trouble  knowing  to¬ 
day’s  lesson  than  he  does  knowing 
who  won  last  Saturday’s  football 
game  and  why.  What  he  needs  to 
know  is  and  should  be  fascinatingly 
vital.  It  should  grip  him  with  the 
same  interest  that  he  now  gets  from 
a  dime  novel,  radio  mystery,  or  a 
baseball  game. 

Let's  Get  Tough 

So,  let’s  stop  permitting  our  stu¬ 
dents  to  put  us  on  the  spot  for  the 
learning  that  they  aren’t  doing. 
Let’s  not  hang  on  to  the  hot  potato 
that  our  administrators  are  tossing 
to  us. 

Yes,  let’s  insist  that  learning  be  a 
co-operative  affair,  with  the  student 
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coming  to  class  in  a  receptive,  alert 
mood  and  with  the  teacher  coming 
prepared  to  teach. 

We  need  a  big  change  in  student 
attitude,  one  that’s  long  overdue. 
I’m  all  for  letting  attitude  be  re¬ 
flected  in  grades,  too,  if  that’s  what 
it  takes  to  make  our  point  register. 
Let’s  demand  that  the  student  work. 
We  need  a  change  in  teacher  at¬ 


titude.  It’s  long  overdue,  too.  We’ve 
gotten  soft.  We  spend  our  time 
coaxing  students  to  learn.  Instead, 
we  ought  to  be  on  soapboxes  shout¬ 
ing  about  the  importance  of  the 
subject  content  of  our  courses. 

Granted  that  the  teacher  has  the 
responsibility  of  using  every  tool  to 
expedite  learning,  that  it  is  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  learning  is 


so  presented  that  it  sticks,  that  he  j 
must  seek  always  to  make  every  ) 
lesson  one  that  students  will  want  [ 

to  participate  in  and  remember — 
nevertheless,  it  takes  two  to  create 
a  learning  situation  just  as  it  takes  ! 
two  to  make  an  argument.  I 

Let’s  make  school  a  place  in  which  | 
students  learn.  And  come  expecting  v 

to  learn!  ' 


Would  You  Like  to  Be  a  College  Professor? 


Summary  of  a  Report 
Released  by  the  Council  on 
Co-operation  in  Teacher  Education 

Just  as  there  are  business-teacher 
organizations  that  work  together  in 
joint  efforts,  so  there  are  organiza¬ 
tions  of  persons  active  in  the  college 
field.  One  of  these  is  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education. 

Recently  the  AACTE  conducted  a 
survey  to  determine  practices  in 
salaries  and  requirements.  In  the 
survey,  186  colleges  participated; 
and,  from  the  findings,  the  following 
interesting  facts  emerge. 

Rank  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  professorial 
advancement  vary  greatly.  The  more 
generally  stated  requirements  are: 

Instructor:  Master’s  degree  plus 
three  to  five  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience. 

Assistant  Professor:  Same  as  for 
instructor,  but  with  thirty  additional 
hours  of  graduate  work. 

Associate  Professor:  An  earned 
(for  example,  not  honorary)  doctor’s 


degree,  or  equivalent,  plus  three  to 
five  years  of  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience. 

Professor:  An  earned  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree,  five  to  nine  years  of  teaching 
experience,  and  some  recognized 
educational  contribution.  ■ 

Salaries 

In  return  for  meeting  these  re¬ 
quirements  and  fulfilling  his  duties, 
what  salary  does  the  college  teacher 
make?  Again,  the  variation  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  In  some  schools  the  pay 
of  full  professors  is  less  than  that  of 
instructors  in  other  institutions.  The 
range  for  instructors  in  the  highest- 
paying  school,  for  example,  is  $4,200 
to  $5,700,  with  a  median  of  $4,600; 
the  range  for  full  professors  in  the 
lowest-paying  college,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  simply  $2,500  to  $2,600. 

On  an  average,  however,  the  scale 
runs:  Instructor,  $1,350  to  $5,700, 
with  a  median  of  $3,200;  Assistant 
Professor,  $2,100  to  $6,000,  with  a 
median  of  $3,600;  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor,  $2,100  to  $7,500,  with  a  median 
of  $4,100;  and  Professor,  $2,500  to 
$10,000,  with  a  median  of  $4,600. 


If  you  were  to  average  all  the  fig-  ( 
ures  gathered  in  the  study  and  then 
to  compare  that  average  with  region¬ 
al  averages,  you  would  find  that  the  i 
Far  West  is  the  best  place  to  teach: 

In  the  Far  West,  salaries  in  colleges 
are  14  per  cent  above  the  national 
average.  In  the  Southeast  and  in 
the  Northwest,  on  the  other  hand, 
salaries  are  9  per  cent  below  the  na¬ 
tional  averages. 

Another  variant:  colleges  are  by  I 
no  means  uniform  in  the  length  of  I 
time  it  takes  one  to  earn  his  annual  I 
salary.  While  60  per  cent  of  the 
colleges  pay  the  foregoing  figures 
for  nine  or  ten  months,  many  other 
schools  included  in  the  survey  pay 
for  a  full  twelve-month  year. 

Others  in  College 

Deans  of  instruction  average  $5,- 
750  and  directors  of  personnel  aver¬ 
age  $4,900,  just  a  bit  ahead  of  the 
average  full  professor.  Deans  of 
men  and  department  heads  average 
a  little  below  the  full  professors. 
Deans  of  women,  registrars,  and 
athletic  coaches  are  paid  about  the  i 
same  as  associate  professors.  i 


Skill  Teaching  of  Wilford  Woe,  Nailing  Instructor 


FRANK  W.  LANHAM 
University  of  Michigan 

There  was  little  question  about 
the  success  of  Wilford  Woe  as  a 
typewriting  instructor.  He  had  won 
honors  as  a  student  in  college,  had 
actively  supported  his  professional 
organizations,  and  had  written  three 
magazine  articles  to  prove  intrinsic 
values  for  the  typewriter. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  Wilford 
should  be  selected  to  teach  in  the 
new  Carpentry  Curriculum  of  his 
high  school,  especially  since  no  car¬ 
penters  with  the  educational  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  teach  skill  subjects  were 
available. 


“I  welcome  the  challenge  to  adapt 
my  typewriting  teaching  methods  to 
this  new  skill  area,”  Wilford  had 
told  his  superintendent.  So,  he  was 
assigned  to  teach  five  classes  of  Be¬ 
ginning  Hammering. 

From  his  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  skills,  he  knew  that  his 
course  of  study  should  be  well 
planned  before  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  if  he  were  to  be  able  to 
check  and  grade  the  previous  day’s 
nail  boards  during  class  time. 

So,  Wilford  carefully  selected  his 
objectives.  Both  vocational  and  per¬ 
sonal-use  values  were  incorporated. 
His  standards  of  achievement  (35 


net  international  contest  nails  a 
minute  with  five  or  fewer  errors  for 
Beginning  Hammering)  were  inter¬ 
related  with  his  objectives. 

His  equipment  was  selected  and 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  all 
speed  hammering  champions:  stand¬ 
ard  claw  hammers  and  standard 
oak  boards  suspended  at  a  level  of 
29  9  16  inches  from  the  floor.  One 
of  the  latest-style  phonographs  and 
a  new  album  of  Bing  Crosby  records 
were  also  included. 

Wilford  knew  that  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  in  hammering  technique  was 
necessary  from  the  start.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  class  (the  first  had  been 
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spent  in  assigning  people  to  ham¬ 
mers  and  nail  boards),  the  parts  of 
the  hammer  and  of  the  nail  board 
were  explained  from  the  illustration 
in  the  textbook;  and  Wilford  care¬ 
fully  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  position.  The  bell  interrupted  his 
demonstration  of  the  correct  ham¬ 
mer  blow,  but  he  did  have  time  to 
admonish  his  students  not  to  touch 
a  hammer  or  a  nail  board  until  after 
they  had  received  further  instruc¬ 
tions. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  all 
Wilford’s  students,  except  one  mus¬ 
cle-bound  football  player,  were 
stroking  the  hammer  and  nail  board 
with  ease.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  though,  that 
International  Contest  Hammering 


Rules  could  be  explained.  Wilford 
wanted  his  students  to  know  early 
the  penalty  for  misstroking  a  nail. 
Ten  nails  an  error  seemed  to  have 
such  a  sobering  effect  on  the  class. 

After  the  examination  on  the 
parts  of  the  hammer  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week,  Wilford  began  to 
breathe  easier.  Since  most  of  the 
students  had  passed  this  test,  he  felt 
he  could  at  last  check  students’  nail 
boards  during  class  time. 

Wilford  watched  each  student’s 
progress  with  justifiable  pride  as 
one  after  the  other  attained  the 
standard  of  speed  and  accuracy  for 
stroking  with  the  hammer.  By 
stressing  the  need  for  concentration 
and  practice,  all  his  students  reached 
the  minimum  rate  of  35  net  inter¬ 


national  contest  nails  a  minute.  One 
conscientious  pupil  was  able  to  win 
the  County  Championship  by  ham¬ 
mering  58  net  nails  a  minute. 

The  football  player,  Leo,  was  Wil¬ 
ford’s  only  discipline  problem.  Leo’s 
impertinence  might  have  disrupted 
the  thinking  of  all  hammering  stu¬ 
dents.  Imagine  his  saying  in  front 
of  the  class  that,  for  anyone  to  be¬ 
come  a  carpenter,  he  didn’t  think  so 
much  hammering  was  necessary. 
Wilford  immediately  enlisted  the 
support  of  the  Coach,  and  Leo  was 
more  docile  thereafter. 

“Why,  if  such  an  attitude  were  to 
spread  to  other  students,”  mused 
Wilford  as  he  checked  another  nail 
board,  “I  might  have  to  go  back  to 
teaching  typewriting.” 


Your  Professional  Readins 


Reviewed  by  E.  C.  McGILL 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

General  Business— Urgent  Problem 

The  sixth  American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Yearbook  is  worth  wading 
through.  It’s  full  of  hints,  helps,  and 
hope  for  our  newest  “most  important 
area  in  business  education”:  general 
business. 

The  yearbook  is  published  jointly 
by  the  NBTA  and  EBTA  as  a  com¬ 
bination  professional  contribution 
and  premium  for  membership  in 
either  organization.  The  formal  title 
of  this  sixth  yearbook  is,  as  you  al- 
I  ready  suspect.  General  Business  Ed- 
,  ucation.  If  you’re  not  a  member  of 
NBTA  or  EBTA,  you  can  get  a  copy 
for  $3  from  the  New  York  Universi¬ 
ty  Bookstore.  The  smart  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  be  a  member  of  either 
organization — then  you  get  the  book 
free,  along  with  the  quarterly  jour¬ 
nal  that  the  same  Joint  Publications 
Commission  produces;  all  that  for 
the  same  $3  fee! 

But  it’s  about  time  that  general 
business,  which  has  been  whooped  a 
lot  in  the  magazines  since  the  war 
ended,  gets  formal  and  more  or  less 
official  sanction. 

r 

General  business  (or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it)  could  well  be 
dubbed  the  business-education  foot¬ 
ball:  It’s  been  kicked  around  a  lot 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Every¬ 
where  you  turn,  you  see  another 
business  educator  vociferating  in 
print  about  the  need  for  a  business- 
education  course  for  everyone.  Uni¬ 


versal  business  citizenship,  you 
know. 

But,  in  truth,  courses  of  the  gen¬ 
eral-business  type  have  been  just 
about  the  worst  taught  in  our  cur¬ 
riculum.  Time  and  again  the  “de¬ 
mand”  for  a  “basic  business”  course 
has  been  heeded  here  and  there;  but 
no  sooner  does  the  instruction  get 
started  when  it  gets  stalled. 

Now,  maybe,  that  awry  matter 
will  be  set  aright.  The  new  yearbook 
gives  full-fledged  professional  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  values  of  general 
business,  stoutly  avers  that  the 
course  ought  to  be  extended  to 
everyone,  and  proceeds  to  tell  with 
considerable  efficiency  how  to  make 
a  success  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 

Paul  Salsgiver,  the  editor,  has  as¬ 
sembled  under  the  direction  of  his 
editorial  staff  a  galaxy  of  prominent 
business  educators  who  are  sincere¬ 
ly  interested  in  making  general  busi¬ 
ness  education  click  and  stick.  There 
is  a  genuine  spontaneity  and  hope¬ 
fulness  current  in  the  book,  and  a 
lively,  almost  pleading  tone.  In  the 
chapters  on  the  “how”  aspects,  sug¬ 
gestions  are  practical,  specific,  and 
encouraging. 

Only  by  seeing  and  reading  for 
yourself  can  you  appreciate  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
number  of  teaching  tools  that  have 
been  bundled  together  under  the 
red  covers  of  this  one  volume. 

It’s  a  major  contribution  to  busi¬ 
ness  education,  this  yearbook.  It  be¬ 
longs  on  your  shelf.  Whether  or  not 
you  are  personally  a  general-busi¬ 
ness  fan,  you’ll  find  yourself  im¬ 


pressed  with  the  probability  that 
general  business  is  going  to  grow  and 
stay  with  us.  In  case  you  are  caught 
up  in  the  boom,  this  book  equips  you 
to  ride  the  bandwagon  in  style. 

Is  Manual  Typing  Outdated? 

An  analysis  of  the  advantages  of 
electric  typing  over  manual  typing 
is  presented  in  a  19-page  brochure 
that  is  being  distributed  free  these 
days  by  the  Typewriting  Division  of 
Remington  Rand  Inc.  (315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York). 
“Electric  Typing  vs.  Manual  Typ¬ 
ing”  is  the  title,  and  the  booklet  is 
certainly  worth  writing  in  to  get. 

Such  factors  as  initial  cost,  train¬ 
ing  of  operators,  noise,  maintenance 
cost,  volume  of  production,  employee 
morale,  office  modernization,  ap¬ 
pearance  of  work,  speed,  ease  of  op¬ 
eration,  uniformity  of  carbon  copies, 
duplicating,  readability,  typist  ap¬ 
peal,  and  transfer  of  operational 
habits  are  all  discussed  and  weighed. 

If  you  have  wondered  why  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  been  willing  to  pay 
the  premium  for  electric  machines, 
this  brochure  will  answer  your 
questions.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
give  you  the  kind  of  information  that 
business  teachers  and  especially  typ¬ 
ing  teachers  should  know.  Anyone 
planning  to  buy  new  typewriters  for 
his  school  should  pause  long  enough 
to  read  this  well-written  (Louise 
Green  is  the  researcher  and  author) 
booklet  before  ruling  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  at  least  some  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters. 
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HER  STUOSNTS 
ARE  BRIGHTER 
THAN  MINE/j« 


You’re  wrong,  teacher.  Miss  they  know  at  all  times  how  many 

Jones  has  simply  taught  her  stu-  lines  remain  to  he  tv|'>ecl. 

dents  a  typing  short  cut  with  a  MultiKopy  Micrometric  is  now 

sheet  of  carbon  paper.  used  in  business  offices  from  coast 

You,  too,  can  speed  up  your  to  coast.  Your  students  should 

class’  progress  by  supplying  them  know  how  to  use  it  before  they 

with  MultiKopy  Micrometric  are  graduated. 

Carbon  Paper.  With  W'ebster’s  You  can’t  beat  W  ebster’s  Micro¬ 
exclusive  numbered  scale,  your  metric  for  value.  This  long-lasting 

students  can  space  their  work  carbon  paper  costs  no  more  than 

properly  on  a  page.  At  a  glance,  other  high  quality  sheets. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (gw, 

270  Madison  Avn.,  Now  York  U,  N.  Y. 

•For  the  cents  enclosed,  please  send  me 

packs  of  Multi-Kopy  Micrometric  Carbon  Paper  at 
10  cents  per  pack,  postpaid.  I  am  enclosing  either 
stamps  or  cash. 

Name  .  . 

Street  . 

City  .  State  . 


F.  S.  V/EBSTER  Co. 

6  Amherst  Street,  Cambridge  42,  Mass. 


Use  this 

convenient  coupon 
for  your  order 
today 

*  Larger  quantities  are 
subject  to  your  usual  school 
discount  and  terms. 
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A  Big  Business 


Today’s  variety  retail  store  has  lost  its  old  “5&10”  tag, 
has  become  “big  business,’’  complete  with  training  pro¬ 
grams,  huge  pay  rolls,  and  tremendous  opportunity  for 
advancement.  No  longer  is  the  “5&10’’  a  catchall  for  low-ability  students. 
The  G.  C.  Murphy  Company  and  its  competitors  are  as  interested  in 
career  retailers  as  are  the  big  department  stores.  This  is  made  clear  by 
Mr.  Waldron,  whose  following  contribution  is  a  digest  of  his  recent  pres¬ 
entation  before  the  Pennsylvania  Distributive  Education  Round  Table — 


Requirements  and  Opportunities 
in  the  Variety  Retail  Business 


F.  P.  WALDRON 
G.  C.  Murphy  Company 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

At  the  very  start  of  its  being,  the 
present-day  variety  store  was  known 
as  a  “5  &  10.”  Items  sold  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  five  and  ten  cents  in  price. 
These  were  small  necessities — pins, 
buttons,  thread,  and  the  like.  There 
wasn’t  much  effort  to  display  them. 
Today,  the  variety  stores  handle 
.  merchandise  ranging  in  price  from 
I  one  cent  to  almost  any  amount.  To- 
I  day,  items  must  be  attractively  dis¬ 
played  and  intelligently  sold. 

Formerly,  the  manager  would 
come  in  early,  about  6  a.m.,  sweep 
the  floor  and  the  sidewalk,  count  his 
money,  and  check  the  store.  Today, 
these  “5  &  lO’s”  have  grown.  They 
have  become  variety  stores.  Today, 

I 


a  porter  sweeps  the  floor;  a  cashier 
counts  the  money;  bookkeepers 
maintain  the  necessary  records;  and 
assistant  managers  and  section  girls 
check  the  store  before  opening. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  variety 
store,  a  career  in  retailing  was  not 
a  recognized  profession.  Today  we 
have  distributive-education  courses 
that  prepare  the  individual  for  a 
retail  career  with  security  and  great 
potential  earning  power. 

Today,  the  manager  of  a  variety 
store  must  organize,  deputize,  and 
supervise  his  employees  in  their 
responsible  positions  throughout  his 
organization.  But,  first,  he  must 
have  the  proper  material  in  his  em¬ 
ployees  before  he  can  rely  on  them 
to  carry  out  and  meet  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  For  that  reason,  we  in  the 


retail  variety  business  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  D.E.  program.  In¬ 
structors  of  the  up-and-coming  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  women  must  help  us 
more  and  more.  You  ask,  “Just  what 
do  you  expect  in  a  student  as  a 
prospective  employee?” 

General  Ability 

When  the  average  graduating 
class  is  sectioned  into  fourths,  we  do 
not  need  to  have  the  upper  fourth. 
However,  we  do  not  want  the  last 
fourth,  which  just  barely  made  the 
grade.  Apparently  it  is  the  second 
and  third  fourth  that  are  best  suited 
to  our  needs,  for  no  longer  is  it  ac¬ 
cepted  that  retailing  is  the  last  resort 
to  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  D.E.  teacher  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  student’s  working 
ability,  personality,  and  social  ap¬ 
titude;  and  from  that  knowledge  he 
can  guide  the  student  into  the  voca¬ 
tion  for  which  he  is  best  suited.  The 
teacher  can  select,  through  careful 
screening,  the  students  suited  for 
prospective  retail  jobs;  then  direct 
their  interest  and  arouse  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Students  with  interest 
and  enthusiasm  give  the  retail  man¬ 
ager  the  incentive*  to  co-operate 
with  the  D.E.  program. 

Teachers  do  not  enjoy  spending 
time  and  effort  on  students  whose 
only  thought  is  “to  get  it  over  with” 
quickly.  That  student  is  just  like 
the  employee  who  works  only  with 
the  thought  of  payday  in  mind,  who 
is  just  “putting  in  the  time.”  It  is 
that  type  of  employee  we  wish  to 
replace  with  one  who  has  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

Personal  Characteristics 

Social  aptitude  is  a  decided  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  candidate  for  a  job  in 
today’s  retail  variety  store.  Al¬ 
though  psychology  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  college  subject,  its  elemen¬ 
tary  aspects  should  be  included  in 
high  school  sales  training.  Teaching 
the  student  principles  of  psychology 
will  help  him  to  understand  custom¬ 
ers  and  supervisors.  It  increases  the 
employee’s  ability  to  work  harmon¬ 
iously  with  others.  This  understand¬ 
ing  is  essential  in  retail  business. 

Initiative  is  required  of  the  D.E. 
student,  just  as  it  is  of  anyone  who 
wants  to  insure  progress  in  his 
chosen  career.  Graduating  students 
have  heard  of  big-paying  jobs  and 
seem  to  expect  to  step  into  such 
positions  immediately.  It  is  up  to 
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the  D.E.  teacher  to  make  it  clear 
that  a  top  position  is  attained  only 
after  time  and  hard  work  spent. 
Leadership  is  the  achievement  of 
initiative. 

Many  students  in  college,  as  in 
high  school,  have  considerable 
prejudice  against  retailing.  They 
believe  that  a  selling  career  lacks 
prestige  and  has  no  potential  earn¬ 
ing  power.  We  retailers  should  like 
to  have  the  D.E.  teacher  explain 
to  the  student  the  great  possibilities 
of  retailing,  which  employs  one  out 
of  every  eight  persons  in  our  nation. 
Knowledge  of  the  potential  should 
stimulate  initiative. 

Proper  work  habits  are  another 
important  requirement.  These  are 
governed  by  one’s  attitude  toward 
his  work,  including  such  things  as: 
punctuality,  courtesy,  and  neatness. 
A  consistently  tardy  worker  sets  a 
poor  example  to  fellow  workers. 
Courtesy  heads  the  bill  for  customer 
service  and  is  a  decided  factor  in 
one’s  advancement.  Neatness  with 
self  and  work  is  part  of  the  inviting 
atmosphere  of  any  business. 

Time  consciousness  is  still  another 
prerequisite.  The  variety  retail  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  fast  and  furious  one.  Time 
is  precious.  The  economy  of  time 
must  be  taught  to  all.  An  employee 
may  have  interest  and  enthusiasm; 
but,  if  he  does  not  use  economy  of 
time,  he  wastes  energy  and  retards 
his  own  advancement. 

The  D.E.  student  must  be  taught 
to  think  ahead — to  organize  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  order  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  the  time  allotted.  Wages  are 
paid  for  time  and  the  amount  of 
work  completed  in  that  time.  Suc¬ 
cess  and  advancement  are  judged  by 
time.  If  it  takes  one  girl  two  hours 
to  straighten  up  a  department  and 
it  takes  another  girl  only  one  hour 
to  do  the  same,  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
girl  will  progress. 

No  one  wishes  to  spend  a  lifetime 
working  to  achieve  success.  We  have 
young  women  who  are  in  top  posi¬ 
tions  after  having  worked  only  five 
years.  They  are  district  cashiers, 
district  personnel  women,  and  buy¬ 
er’s  assistants;  and  these  aggressive 
young  women  are  still  working  up 
the  ladder  of  success.  Yet,  they  have 
sister  employees  who  have  had  the 
same  opportunities  and  who  have 
spent  an  equal  amount  of  time  but 
who  are  content  to  remain  as  sales¬ 
girls.  One  group  takes  advantage 
of  time  while  the  other  group  wastes 
time  and  has  little  to  show  for  it. 

Honesty  and  loyalty,  the  Siamese 
twins  of  business,  are  basic  to  retail - 
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I  suppose  if  I  stick  with  the  firm  long 
enough  I  can  be  the  oldest  office  boy  in 
the  world! 


ing  success.  Honesty  is  needed  in 
the  handling  of  merchandise,  in  sales 
transactions,  and  in  the  fulfillment  of 
company  policies.  Loyalty  is  needed 
by  the  employee  who  wants  to  re¬ 
main  a  permanent  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  a  young  lady 
who  admitted  openly  that  she  was 
ashamed  to  tell  others  she  worked 
in  a  variety  store.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  whole  organization 
that  is  completely  sold  on  variety 
retailing. 

Loyalty  includes  also  the  interest 
and  willingness  of  an  employee  to 
improve  her  work  and  the  work  of 
those  about  her.  An  organization 
likes  to  consider  itself  as  “one  big 
happy  family.’’  My  company  started 
that  way,  and  much  of  that  spirit 
has  been  retained,  even  though  we 
are  now  considered  “big  business.’’ 
As  a  member  of  such  a  “family,”  one 
must  be  able  to  give  and  take  as 
readily  as  in  one’s  home. 

The  foregoing  requirements  are 
not  tangible  subjects.  One  cannot 
pull  a  book  from  a  shelf  and  say, 
“Study  this.  It  will  explain  every¬ 
thing.”  But  these  requirements  are 
matters  that  the  D.E.  teacher  must 
put  across  through  discussion  and 
through  proper  guidance. 

There  are,  however,  certain  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  specific  and  tangible 
and  that  can  and  must  be  taught — 
the  three  “R’s.” 


Colloquials 

The  author  of  this  article  speaks 
of  his  “variety  retail  business.”  In 
what  terms  do  your  students  speak 
of  such  stores?  “Five  and  Ten”? 
“The  five-’n’-anny”?  “The  five  and 
dimer”?  “The  Vee-’n’-ex”  (that 
is,  V&X,  Roman  numerals)? 
“Murphy’s”  or  “Wool worth’s”? 


Personal  Tools 

Reading?  Yes,  most  employees 
can  read,  but  they  do  not  absorb  and 
retain.  By  knowing  how  to  read 
and  absorb,  an  employee  is  le.s.s 
likely  to  misinterpret  instruction-c 
handed  down  by  a  supervisor.  Also, 
a  customer  considers  every  salesgirl 
a  storehouse  of  information  on  the 
merchandise  in  her  department.  It 
is  very  simple  to  read  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  directions  on  any  article 
and  to  explain  it  clearly  to  the  in¬ 
quiring  customer;  yet,  how  many 
times  have  we  been  answered  by, 
“I  don’t  know”? 

’Riting?  Yes,  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  penmanship,  but  also  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  express  oneself.  Eventually 
employees  must  answer  correspond¬ 
ence  and  file  reports  in  their  line  of 
work.  Teach  students  to  write  their 
♦expressions  clearly  so  that  a  layman 
can  understand. 

'Rithmetic?  Yes,  because  too  many 
students  do  not  know  how  to  add 
and  subtract  correctly!  Business  suf¬ 
fers  greatly  through  loss  of  money 
in  sales,  cash-register  operation,  and 
incorrect  reports.  It  is  only  natural 
that  an  organization  that  has  no  loss 
will  repay  its  employees  for  their 
good  work.  It  is  to  the  employee’s 
benefit  to  be  accurate  in  all  phases 
of  his  work. 

Along  with  the  three  “R’s,”  an¬ 
other  important  skill  that  should  be 
developed  is  public  speaking.  In  the 
variety  retail  business,  one  is  in 
constant  contact  with  the  public. 
The  salesperson  must  be  able  to  ex¬ 
press  his  ideas  by  talk  and  demon¬ 
stration  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner.  We  do  not  want  “chatter¬ 
boxes”;  but  we  do  need  people  who 
can  talk  to  the  public  and  convey 
ideas  that  will  stick  in  the  listener’s 
mind,  arouse  his  imagination,  and 
encourage  his  interest  in  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

The  Retail  Potential 

Are  we  retailers  demanding  too 
much?  “Demanding”  is  incorrect; 
these  “requirements”  are  the  ideals 
desired  in  a  student  who  is  to  be  a 
future  and  permanent  employee  in 
the  retail  business.  We  retailers  are 
dependent  on  D.E.  teachers.  The 
progress  of  our  business  depends 
greatly  on  the  re.servoir  of  future 
employees,  whom  D.E.  teachers  con¬ 
trol. 

A  D.E.  teacher  cannot,  however, 
sell  students  a  bill  of  goods  if  he 
himself  is  not  sold  on  the  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  field  of  retailing.  When 
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The  Intricate  Details  modem  school  fashion  show,  in  which 

distributive  teachers  and  merchants  co-oper¬ 
ate,  is  a  far  cry  from  the  “see  what  we  made 
in  the  sewing  class”  tableau  familiar  to  most  teachers.  The  new 
emphasis  is  strictly  professional.  To  handle  such  a  show  correctly, 
you  need  to  know — 

Some  Techniques  for  Stasing 
the  Retail  Fashion  Show 

CHARLES  H.  HENRIE 
State  Teachers  College 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 


the  teacher  is  aware  of  existing  op¬ 
portunities,  he  can  make  the  D.E. 
course  a  challenge  to  the  students. 
We  believe  that  all  D.E.  teachers 
should  come  in  and  discuss  with 
store  personnel  directors  the  sales- 
personnel  needs.  How  else  can  the 
employe:  let  the  teacher  know  what 
is  needed? 

All  these  things  “required”  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  may  make  one 
wonder,  perhaps,  whether  the  train¬ 
ing  effort  is  worth  while.  What  does 
retailing  offer  in  return? 

A  Long  Ladder 

There  are  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  different  kinds  of  jobs  in  the 
retail  business  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  Our  training  setup  for  boys 
is  so  extensive  that  it  would  take  a 
two-hour  discussion  just  to  review  it. 
But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  com- 
mon-to-all  factors. 

Job  Security.  We  all  want  this. 

A  good  employee  need  never  worry 
about  a  job.  Even  in  the  blackest 
depressions  we  must  staff  our  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  proof  of  one’s 
value  is  always  recognized.  A  good 
employee  is  retained.  He  has  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  steady  income. 

Basic  Training.  Variety  stores 
offer  training  for  specialization  in 
just  about  every  field  of  retailing. 
We  teach  the  employee  to  sell  and 
to  buy  merchandise.  A  young  woman 
can,  for  instance,  start  in  our  dress 
department  and  be  taught  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  customer’s  wants  and  to  buy 
accordingly. 

One  young  lady  was  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  our  local  dress  department 
that  she  was  promoted  to  assistant 
buyer  for  our  entire  syndicate. 
Through  initiative  and  effort  she 
climbed  the  ladder  from  salesgirl, 
to  section  girl,  to  supervisor,  and. 
in  less  than  ten  years,  to  the  coveted 
position  of  assistant  buyer.  Another 
girl  has  come  up  the  ladder  in  the 
display  department;  she  is  now 
chosen  to  help  set  up  displays  in 
various  stores  in  our  company.  She 
is  also  sent  to  stores  to  help  train 
up-and-coming  window  trimmers 
and  sign  makers. 

But,  everyone  starts  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ladder,  because  they  must 
first  become  acquainted  with  the 
merchandise  handled  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  From  that  start,  the 
knowledge  of  merchandise,  they  can 
advance  to  many  positions.  We  re¬ 
tailers  should  like  to  enlist  the  help 
of  D.E.  teachers  to  enable  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  envision  these  opportuni¬ 
ties. 


With  the  growth  of  distributive 
education  and  retail-selling  classes 
in  high  schools,  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  have  staged  fashion 
shows  as  a  promotion  technique  for 
distributive  education  and  as  a  pub¬ 
lic-relations  device  for  secondary 
schools. 

If  properly  publicized,  a  fashion 
show  will  play  to  crowded  audi¬ 
toriums  in  almost  every  community. 
If  carefully  organized,  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  retail-selling  classes  with 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  work  with 
local  stores  and  with  new  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  return,  the  stores  will  re¬ 
ceive  direct  sales  of  merchandise 
and  effective  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Many  schools  call  their  shows 
“fashion  clinics.”  Certainly  a  show 
should  demonstrate,  through  the 
clothing  shown  and  the  commenta¬ 
tor’s  description,  better  buymanship 
of  wearing  apparel.  The  school-au¬ 
ditorium  show  can  be  staged  as  a 
regular  assembly  program,  as  a  late 
afternoon  show  for  girls  and  their 
mothers,  or  as  an  evening  show  for 
the  general  public.  The  girls  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected 
as  models  have  a  strong  incentive  to 
develop  posture,  poise,  and  attrac- 


Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  faculty  (author 
Henrie  at  left)  demonstrate  special  technique: 
entertainment.  . 


tive  appearance.  As  a  corollary  they 
probably  become  examples  for  other 
girls  in  the  student  body. 

The  commentator,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  describe  the  merchandise,  is 
probably  the  most  important  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  show.  A  high  school  girl 
can  do  a  very  fine  job.  Extreme  care, 
however,  must  be  used  in  selecting 
a  girl  who  is  capable  of  speaking 
over  a  public  address  system,  who 
presents  a  pleasing  appearance,  who 
gets  along  well  with  the  other  girls, 
and  who  has  the  intelligence  and 
stage  presence  necessary  to  carry 
the  show  for  an  hour  without  fal¬ 
tering. 

The  commentator  should  have  an 
individual  card  for  each  ensemble, 
with  all  the  necessary  information 
concerning  the  merchandise.  She 
should  not  fail  to  emphasize  store 
name,  brand  name,  and  accessories. 

Working  with  Merchants 

The  merchants  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity  should  be  consulted  by  let¬ 
ter  or  in  person  in  order  that  the 
retail-selling  instructor  may  explain 
the  setup  of  the  show  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  merchant  and  secure  his  co¬ 
operation.  No  charge  need  be  made 
to  the  merchants,  but  those  who 
wish  may  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  a  printed  program  and  receive 
mention  for  doing  so.  The  partici¬ 
pating  merchants  may  also  adver¬ 
tise  the  show  through  a  co-operative 
newspaper  ad  and  furnish  the  dis¬ 
play  equipment  for  use  on  the  stage. 

The  instructor  must  work  very 
closely  with  the  stores  in  selecting 
the  merchandise  used  in  the  show. 
One  or  two  student  co-ordinators 
should  be  assigned  to  each  store  to 
assist  in  selecting  the  merchandise, 
to  see  that  necessary  alterations  are 
made,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the 
merchandise  from  the  time  it  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  school  until  it  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store. 

The  student  co-ordinators  assist 
the  models  in  dressing  and,  after  the 
show,  check  each  garment  for  dam¬ 
ages  —  lipstick  marks,  perspiration 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Take  A  Minute  to 
ANSWER  THESE  4  QUESTIONS 


about  Your  School.,. 


i 


1. 

2. 


Are  your  typewriters  getting  so  old  tliat  your  school 
is  paying  too  niueh  for  maintenance? 

Do  your  students  get  tlie  full  henelit  of  your  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  are  they  discouraged  and  held  hack  hy 
obsolete  typewriters  that  do  not  give  them  a 
fair  chance? 


3 


If  your  students  are  handicapped  hy  obsolete  type¬ 
writers,  does  it  reflect  on  your  ability  as  a  teacher  or 
on  the  reputation  of  your  school? 


Are  you  aware  that  Underwood  recently  has  made 
important  improvements  in  typewriter  construction 
and  performance  .  .  .  now'  available  in  the 
Underwood  Rhythm  Touch  De  Luxe  Model? 

(P.S.  They’re  listed  on  the  other  page,  i 


) 


1 

I 

I 


r 


and  take  one  more  minute  to  fill  in . . 

-  _ _ 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  , 


UNDERWOOD^S^DE  LUXE 

made  by  the  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World 


•  • 


WILL  GIVK 

YOUR 

STUDENTS 

THESE 

NEW 

TYPING 

ADVANTAG 


RIMLESS  FINGER-FORM  KEYS  .  .  .  hrientilirally  de¬ 
signed  to  center  your  finger  tips  and  make  typing 
a  delightful,  new  experience. 

RHYTHM  TOUCH  ...  a  new  typing  concept,  ex¬ 
clusively  Underwood’s,  that  helps  fingers  move 
naturally  into  a  comfortable,  relaxing  typing 
rhythm. 

FULL  TEN-INCH  WRITING  LINE,  on  standard  carriage 
width  (one  inch  more  than  before.) 

MACHINE  ENCLOSED  . . .  for  quieter  operation  and 
protection  against  dust  and  dirt. 

SELF  LOCKING  DEPENDABLE  FRONT-CONTROLLED 
MARGIN  STOPS  .  . .  can  be  set  instantly,  positively 
and  accurately  at  any  desired  position  —  no 
guesswork. 

MODERN  FUNCTIONAL  DESIGN  . . .  new  Underwood 
Gray  non-glare  finish  eliminates  eye  strain. 

DROP  LINE  SPACE  LEVER  .  .  .  shorter  hand  travel 
for  a  fast  and  positive  carriage  return. 


•  and  mail  the  coupon 


DEEPER  PAPER  TABLE  and  Larger  Lateral  Paper 
(*uide  .  .  .  for  faster,  more  accurate  insertion 
of  paper. 

IMPROVED  VARIABLE  LINE  SPACER  and  Cylinder 
Knobs  permit  easy,  accurate  aligning  .  .  .  verti¬ 
cally  and  horizontally. 

REMOVABLE  PLATEN  .  .  .  gives  added  versatility 
to  machine.  {Soft  platen  for  normal  typing  re¬ 
quirements  and  quiet  operation.  Hard  platen 
for  manifolding  and  heavy  duty  work.) 

Underwood  Corporation 

TyiM-writers  .  .  .  \<]<ling  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting  Machines 
(^rlM>n  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

t’mierwiKMl  Limited.  1^5  VicUiria  Street,  Toronto  1.  Canada 
Sn/**s  ond  Serrice  Etvryu’here  C  1949 

I - 

I  l7nderw<MMl  0>r|M>ration 

I  One  Park.  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

I  Witliout  any  obligation  on  our  part,  please  bave  your 

I  representative  call  and  make  an  analysis  of  our  type- 

I  writer  equipment. 

I  Q  Please  send  me  Dictation  F'acts  *8.  Persimal  Typing 
y’  in  tbe  Modern  Home. 

\  Q  Please  sentl  me  a  sample  kit  of  l1nderw<M>d  Teaching 
V  Aids. 

/  My  Name _ _ _ 

I  S-his>l_j^ _ _ _ _ 

I  Vtidress _ 

I  C.itv _ _ /one _ State _ 

BEW.1049 
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stains,  pulled  seams.  A  list  of  all 
damages  should  be  given  to  the  in¬ 
structor  in  charge.  A  wardrobe  mis¬ 
tress  may  be  selected  to  supervise 
these  activities. 

Setting  the  Stage 

The  stage  need  not  be  elaborate. 
Most  material  can  be  borrowed  from 
participating  stores.  It  is  customary 
to  have  the  models  enter  by  walking 
down  steps,  but  this  method  pre¬ 
sents  problems.  In  the  first  place, 
the  proper  sturdy  steps  are  usually 
not  available;  so  they  must  be  built. 
In  the  second  place,  the  models  will 
need  additional  training.  If  steps  are 
used,  the  models  must  be  taught  to 
come  down  the  stairs  without  look¬ 
ing  at  their  feet — which  is  harder 
than  one  thinks.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  students  practice  for  several 
hours  walking  down  the  steps  that 
are  to  be  used  in  the  show. 

A  runway  extending  into  the  au¬ 
ditorium  from  the  stage  is  also  de¬ 
sirable.  One  about  25  feet  long  can 
be  made  readily  by  using  heavy 
planks  from  athletic  bleachers,  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  edge  of  the  stage 
by  trestles  and  projecting  over  the 
first  three  rows  of  auditorium  seats. 
All  available  lighting  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  front  of  the  stage 
and  on  the  runway,  never  on  the 
background. 

Music  can  be  provided  by  record¬ 
ings,  an  organ  or  a  piano,  or  a  school 
dance  band.  Unless  the  band  is 
above  average  or  an  excellent  pian¬ 
ist  is  available,  recordings  provide 
the  best  background  music. 

There  are  two  methods  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  program.  First,  merchan¬ 
dise  can  be  classified  according  to 
type  of  clothing  —  school,  party, 
sports,  evening,  and  so  on.  Secondly, 
a  classification  may  be  according  to 
store,  with  each  store  showing  all 
its  merchandise  in  one  division.  In 
the  latter  grouping,  the  name  of  the 
store  does  not  become  submerged 
in  the  volume  of  clothing  shown. 

Effective  variety  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  using  two  small  girls,  five 
or  six  years  old,  to  change  store 
name  posters  on  an  easel  on  the 
front  of  the  stage.  In  addition,  these 
two  children  model  clothing  from  a 
children’s  shop  and  usually  provide 
a  touch  of  humor. 

Protecting  the  Merchandise 

The  manager  of  each  store  should 
understand  that  he  is  showing  mer¬ 
chandise  at  his  own  risk  and  that  the 
school  will  not  be  responsible  for 
damages  incurred  while  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  consigned  to  the  school. 
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This  display  of  model¬ 
ing  talent,  from  a  re¬ 
cent  retail  style  show  at 
the  Bloomsburg  State 
Teachers  College,  shows 
the  professional  touch 
that  is  essential  for  a 
successful  show.  With 
proper  attention  to  the 
selection  and  training 
of  the  models,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  school  style 
show  to  equal  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  senior  class 
play. 


You  will  find,  however,  that  the 
repetition  of  such  fashion  shows 
throughout  the  years  depends  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  the  care  taken  of 
the  merchandise. 

The  models  should  be  shown  how 
to  avoid  damaging  merchandise  and 
should  be  given  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  change  from  one  ensemble 
to  another. 

Before  any  merchandise  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store  after  the  show,  a 
complete  check  should  be  made  and 
any  damages  noted.  Remember  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  show  eve¬ 
ning  gowns  without  their  becoming 
soiled  around  the  hemline. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  better  not 
to  show  shoes  because  it  is  difficult 
to  tape  the  soles  so  that  they  do  not 
become  scuffed.  In  an  auditorium 
show,  furthermore,  the  audience  is 
usually  too  far  away  to  notice  the 
footwear. 

Selecting  the  Models 

Ordinarily,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  more  than  enough  applicants 
for  modeling.  It  is  a  simple  task  to 
screen  the  majority  of  the  appli¬ 
cants,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
select  the  “chosen  few.” 

In  the  usual  show  of  one  hour  or 
less,  each  girl  should  make  two  ap¬ 
pearances.  If  the  model  is  asked  to 
make  more  than  two  appearances, 
damage  to  the  merchandise  will 
result  from  fast  changing.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  instructor  to  select  and  train 
too  many  models  if  the  model  makes 
only  one  appearance  during  the 
show. 


John  Robert  Powers,  broker  in  | 
beauty,  says: 

Beauty  is  not  so  essential  in  this  [ 
particular  field  as  chic,  and  a  flair  for  . 
wearing  clothes  effectively.  An  inter¬ 
esting  face  is  more  effective  than  a  ' 
flawless  but  empty  one.  The  success¬ 
ful  model  must  first  and  foremost  be 
herself;  she  must  combine  simplicity, 
sense,  and  sincerity.  It  is  the  natural 
girl,  possessing  unaffected  charm, 
poise,  and  graciousness  of  manner,  the 
healthy  modern  girl,  who  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  American  woman  today.' 

Size  is  a  major  factor  in  selecting  | 
the  models.  Most  high  school  girls 
will  wear  the  smaller-sized  dresses, 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  whether 
the  model  can  generally  wear  a  dress 
without  alteration,  since  very  few 
alterations  can  be  made  to  the  * 

clothes  without  ruining  their  sales 
value.  Particular  caution  should  be 
observed  in  using  tall,  slender  girls 
since,  generally,  they  will  not  have 
a  figure  mature  enough  to  fit  the 
proper-sized  dress  without  altera¬ 
tions.  ' 

Training  the  Models 

It  is  not  really  necessary  to  put 
the  models  through  a  long  period  of 
training,  but  the  girls  who  wish  to 
model  clothes  in  the  show  must  first  ; 
master  the  “model’s  walk,”  and  the 
necessary  turns  and  movements 
common  to  professional  modeling 
skills  before  they  undertake  the  in¬ 
dividual  routines.  The  modeling 
step,  stock  in  trade  of  every  model, 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  out  in  the 

’.John  Kobort  rowors,  Tbo  ToworK  Girls 
York,  E.  I*.  Dutton  &  C’oinpany,  Ino.,  1941), 
piiKo  94. 
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beginner  every  fault  that  may  be  in 
her  posture. 

Since  the  average  high  school 
girl  is  not  accustomed  to  walking 
in  high-heeled  shoes,  it  would  be 
permissible  for  her  to  start  her  prac¬ 
tice  in  her  saddle  Oxfords,  but  she 
must  learn  to  walk  in  high-heeled 
shoes  before  the  final  rehearsal. 
Have  the  girl  walk  in  a  straight 
line  (preferably  a  chalk  line)  with 
one  foot  placed  directly  in  front  of 
the  other,  taking  slow,  medium- 
length  steps.  At  the  beginning,  the 
girl  may  look  down  at  her  feet  as 
she  walks,  but  she  must  concentrate 
on  looking  at  an  imaginary  audience 
as  she  walks  the  chalk  line.  Many 
girls,  at  this  stage,  will  swing  both 
arms  together  in  an  awkward  fash¬ 
ion  and  not  alternately. 

If  necessary,  the  following  device 
may  be  used  to  insure  the  smooth, 
gliding  walk  that  the  correct  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  step  provides.  Place  a 
book  on  the  girl’s  head  and  have  her 
practice  walking  with  it  until  she 
can  do  so  for  long  periods  without 
difficulty.  This  practice  can,  of 
course,  be  done  at  home.  The  in¬ 
structor  will  soon  be  able  to  see  the 
results  of  diligent  practice  and  will 
be  able  to  determine  which  girls  are 
really  interested  in  modeling  for  the 
show. 


Teaching  the  Turns 

After  the  girl  has  mastered  the 
model’s  walk,  she  can  be  taught  the 
other  modeling  techniques.  These 
are:  the  half  turn,  or  pivot;  the 
three-quarter  turn;  the  full  turn; 
the  use  of  the  arms  and  hands;  and 
the  display  of  specific  features  of  the 
clothes  and  accessories. 

Here  are  the  instructions  just  as 
they  would  be  given  to  the  model  for 
the  half  turn;  For  a  turn  to  the  left, 
take  a  step  forward  with  the  left 
foot,  with  the  toe  nointed  about  three 
inches  to  the  left.  Place  the  right 
foot  in  front  of,  and  at  right  angles 
to,  the  left  toes,  so  that  the  instep 
of  the  right  foot  is  approximately 
two  inches  from  the  toe  of  the  left. 
Raise  both  heels  from  the  floor  and 
turn  on  both  toes  until  facing  the 
opposite  direction.  Be  sure  this  is  a 
full  180°  turn.  Any  variation  of 
these  directions  will  result  in  an 
incorrect  pivot.  This  half  turn  can 
be  made  to  the  right  by  reversing 
the  procedure. 

In  both  the  right  and  left  half 
turns,  a  slight  pause  is  made  when 
the  turn  is  completed.  At  this  point, 
the  feet  should  be  close  together. 
After  a  left  turn  is  completed,  the 
left  knee  should  be  bent  and  the 


heel  slightly  raised  from  the  floor, 
with  most  of  the  weight  on  the  right 
foot.  After  the  right  turn  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  right  knee  should  be  bent 
and  the  heel  slightly  raised  from  the 
floor,  with  most  of  the  weight  on 
the  left  foot. 

The  left  half  turn  can  be  varied 
quite  effectively  if  the  model  pauses 
after  the  turn  and  places  her  left 
foot  gracefully  a  short  step  back¬ 
ward  and  to  the  left  in  one  motion, 
putting  her  weight  on  the  left  foot. 
The  girl  then  places  her  right  foot 
beside  the  left  with  right  knee  bent 
and  heel  off  the  floor.  After  a  short 
pause,  she  can  step  out  with  the 
right  foot  to  continue  the  routine. 
The  model  can  use  this  same 
variation  with  the  right  half 
turn. 

Because  a  quarter  turn  does  not 
appear  graceful  to  the  model,  a* 
three-quarter  turn  is  used.  Direc¬ 
tions  are  very  similar  to  the  half 
turn.  For  a  left  three-quarter  turn, 
take  a  step  forward  with  the  left 
foot,  the  toe  pointed  about  eight 
inches  to  the  left.  Bring  the  right 
foot  around  in  front  of,  and  at  right 
angles  to,  the  left  toe,  so  that  the 
heel  of  the  right  foot  is  about  two 
inches  from  the  toe  of  the  left.  Raise 
both  heels  and  turn  quickly  on 
both  toes  until  a  three-quarter  turn 
is  made.  All  these  movements  must 
be  practiced  until  they  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  quickly  and  without  any 
hesitation.  The  right  three-quarter 
turn  can  be  made  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  proceeding  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection. 

Filling  Their  Hands 

Most  amateur  models  are  very 
awkward  with  their  hands.  This 
condition  can  be  helped  by  giving 
the  youthful  model  something  to 
carry — gloves,  scarf,  handbag,  books, 
ball,  tennis  racket,  camera,  or  some 
other  small  item.  These  accessories 
also  lend  atmosphere  to  the  en¬ 
semble. 

The  model  may  place  her  hand  on 
the  hip  as  she  goes  into  the  turn  but 
should  not  remove  her  hand  until 
she  has  taken  two  or  three  steps 
after  coming  out  of  the  turn.  The 
hands  can  also  be  placed  waist  high 
in  front  of  her  as  she  makes  a  turn, 
with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in.  the 
palm  of  the  other. 

Displaying  the  Merchandise 

Details  of  the  ensemble  should 
also  be  pointed  out  by  the  model. 
Pockets  can  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  by  the  model 


simply  slipping  her  finger  tips  into 
the  pockets.  Attention  can  be  called 
to  a  hat  by  having  the  model  tilt 
her  head  to  show  the  hat’s  best 
angles.  Gloves  can  be  put  on  and 
taken  off  in  a  slow,  studied  fashion. 
The  handbag  may  be  displayed  at 
hip  level. 

All  models  should  practice  remov¬ 
ing  sweaters,  jackets,  and  coats. 
Each  model  should  remember  that  at 
all  times  she  must  be  listening  to  the 
commentator.  Of  course,  a  good 
commentator  can  safeguard  this  sit¬ 
uation  by  following  the  model’s 
movements. 

A  local  florist  generally  can  be 
persuaded  to  supply  corsages,  for  a 
credit  line  on  the  program. 

Holding  Rehearsal 

It  is  necessary  for  a  well-executed 
show  to  have  a  dress  rehearsal. 
While  this  increases  the  possibility 
of  damage  to  the  merchandise,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  work  out  the 
routines,  to  get  the  timing,  and  to 
have  the  models  work  with  the  com¬ 
mentator. 

An  experienced  model  is  usually 
permitted  to  display  the  merchan¬ 
dise  as  she  pleases,  but  the  high 
school  model  in  her  first  show  will 
need  to  be  told  just  when  and  where 
all  turns  should  be  made.  Various 
routines  can  be  prescribed  and  des¬ 
ignated  as  A,  B,  or  C;  and  they  can 
be  marked  out  exactly  on  the  floor 
with  colored  chalk. 

The  question  of  pace  is  determined 
largely  by  the  type  of  costume  being 
modeled  at  the  time.  The  modeling 
of  a  sports  outfit  requires  a  rather 
snappy,  carefree  walk;  while,  at  the 
other  extreme,  an  evening  gown 
would  be  enhanced  greatly  by  a 
slow,  graceful,  gliding  walk. 

Summary 

The  value  of  good  planning  and 
organization  cannot  be  stressed  too 
much.  Because  the  merchandise  to 
be  used  in  the  show  cannot  be  se¬ 
lected  and  removed  from  stock  in 
the  store  sooner  than  one  week  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  display,  practically  all 
work  occurs  during  the  week  of  the 
show.  It  is  extremely  important, 
therefore,  that  the  school  sponsor 
have  all  details  well  planned  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  confusion.  If  the  sponsor 
takes  the  time  to  plan  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  show,  he  will  be  gratified  by 
having  provided  an  hour  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  community  and  at 
the  same  time  will  have  provided  a 
wealth  of  business  experience  for 
his  students. 
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PORTABLE ! 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Makers  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Office  Typeu  riters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 
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^^The  Finest  Precision  Writing  Instrument  of  its  kind  in  the  Worlds 
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The 

ALL-NEW  1950 

Smith-Corona 


Portable  Typewriter 


Not  just  a  "new  model” — it’s  a 
revolutionary  all-new  typewriter . . .  with 
a  total  of  nineteen  new  features  plus 
twenty-one  Smith-Corona  "exclusives!”  Its 
smart,  new  QoXorspeed  Keyboard  is  full 
standard  office  machine  size . . .  has  rimless 
keys  colored  a  restful  non-glare 
green  and  "comfort  shaped”  to  cup  your 
finger  tips.  And  its  lighter,  snappier  action 
is  so  fast  it’s  almost  impossible  to  jam 
the  type  bars!  Don’t  miss  it — it’s  at 
your  Smith-Corona  dealer’s  now! 


NEW  COLOR5PEED  KEYBOARD 
Has  rimless  keys  colored  a  restful, 
non-glare  green  and  "comfort 
shaped"  to  cup  your  fingertips. 


NEW  SYNCHRONIZED  LINE 
SPACE  LEVER.  Gives  you  single, 
double  and  triple  line  spacing — 
with  minimum  movement  of  lever! 


NEW  QUICKSET  MARGIN 
CONTROL.  Lets  you  set  margins 
with  a  touch  of  your  finger.  Mount¬ 
ed  above  Full -Width  Paper 
Scale. 


NEW  ACOUSTICAL  VENTS 

Operating  noises  are  muffled  by 
enclosed  design  and  vented  out 
rear  of  carriage.  All  you  hear  is  a 
quiet  "purr!" 
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Business  Law  Device 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

The  art  of  devising  mnemonics 
is  hoary  with  age.  One  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  written  histories  of  man  reports 
how  a  Greek  writer,  Simonides,  was 
famous  more  than  twenty-five  cen¬ 
turies  ago  for  his  skill  at  building 
these  memory  aids.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  mnemonics  are  not  generally 
in  high  repute. 

A  generation  ago,  when  rote 
learning  was  a  characteristic  of  edu¬ 
cation,  mnemonic  devices  were  en¬ 
couraged,  for  they  were  considered 
quite  helpful.  Today,  those  of  us 
who  went  through  the  schools  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  still  construct  mnemon¬ 
ics  for  our  own  memory  purposes. 

Present  methods  of  teaching  busi¬ 
ness  law  no  longer  aim  at  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  mass  of  facts.  We  no 
longer  expect  the  student  to  be  able 
to  answer  such  questions  as,  “What 
are  the  six  ways  in  which  an  offer 
may  be  terminated?”  or  “What  are 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds?”  Instead,  the  stress  is  on 
thinking,  on  understanding,  on  ap¬ 
plying.  So,  by  and  large,  memory 
aids  are  out  of  fashion. 


The  Place  of  Mnemonics 

But,  for  summary  or  review  teach¬ 
ing  and  for  occasional  motivation, 
the  construction  of  mnemonics  is  a 
good  device. 

Students  enjoy  creating  their  own 
mnemonics;  the  novelty  intrigues 
them.  Much  of  the  justification  for 
using  such  memory  aids  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  preparing  the  mne¬ 
monic  makes  students  re-examine 
the  basic  source  information,  makes 
them  conscious  of  the  multiplicity 
of  elements  involved  in  some  legal 
factors,  and  gives  them  a  personal 
interest  in  the  group  of  factors  for 
which  they  make  a  mnemonic. 

The  procedure  for  developing  a 
mnemonic,  therefore,  is  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  statement  of  jus¬ 
tification:  it  should  be  a  student 
activity,  preferably  a  group  activity. 
The  construction  of  the  mnemonic 
and  its  use  should  follow  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  particular  items  it  rep¬ 
resents,  not  precede  the  learning  and 
understanding  of  the  items.  Creat¬ 
ing  mnemonics  is  an  excellent  re- 


Mnemonics 

view  procedure;  the  mnemonics 
themselves  are  much  less  important 
than  the  way  they  are  created.  At 
best,  a  mnemonic  is  actually  just  an 
intensive  summary — a  summary  of 
items  condensed  to  a  few  letters  or 
a  phrase. 

Initial  Letters 

One  day  in  a  review  lesson  at  the 
end  of  a  unit  on  contracts,  we  asked 
the  class  to  name  the  essentials  of  a 
contract.  As  answers  were  given, 
key  words  were  written  on  the 
board.  Before  long,  the  following 
words  appeared: 

Agreement 

Competency 

Legality 

Reality  of  Assent 
Consideration 

Pupils  were  then  asked  to  copy  the 
first  letters — A,C,L,R,C — and  to  see 
whether  they  could  fashion  a  word 
out  of  those  letters.  After  a  number 
of  suggestions  and  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  intensely  interesting  study 
and  comment,  the  class  agreed  on 
the  following  arrangement  as  easiest 
to  remember:  C.  Carl. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  class  was 
asked  to  list  next  the  elements  that 
are  likely  to  prevent  reality  of  as¬ 
sent.  The  series  of  elements  that 
was  written  in  reply 

Duress 

Undue  influence 
Mistake 

Misrepresentation 

Fraud 

had  the  class  baffled  for  a  while. 
Before  long,  however,  one  pupil 
evidenced  creativity  by  offering  F. 
D.  Mum,  which  proved  acceptable 
to  the  group. 

After  much  juggling  of  letters  in 
connection  with  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  the  word  Flamy  was  agreed 
upon  as  representing  the  following: 

Fifty  dollars 
Land 

Answer  (another’s  debts) 
Marriage 

Year  (performance  with  a) 

Running  Phrases 

After  the  usual  gleeful  ah’s  and 
oh’s  had  subsided,  one  girl  whis¬ 
pered  something  to  her  neighbor. 
The  neighbor  smiled  broadly  and 
urged  her  to  repeat  to  the  class  what 
she  had  just  whispered. 


“I  just  made  up  a  sentence  in 
which  I  used  the  words  of  Flamy,” 
the  girl  explained.  “The  sentence  is 
this:  ‘I’ll  give  you  fifty  dollars  in 
land  if  your  answer  is  marriage 
within  a  year.’  ” 

The  class  liked  the  idea  of  using 
phrases  as  mnemonics  as  much  as 
they  enjoyed  using  initial  letters. 
Here  are  some  others  the  group 
evolved: 

The  initials  in  “Grand  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Terminals”  suggested 
the  warranties  of  an  indorser: 

Genuineness  of  the  instrument 
Capacity  of  prior  parties 
Payment  at  maturity 
Title  of  indorser 

Absolute  defenses  on  a  negotiable 
instrument  are  concealed  in  If  Film: 

Incomplete  paper  not  delivered 

Fraud  in  the  execution 

Forgery 

Incapacity 

Legality 

Material  alteration 

For  termination  of  offer.  Dr.  Liar 
or  Dial  R.R.: 

Death 

Revocation 

Lapse 

Insanity 

Acceptance 

Rejection 

For  the  elements  of  fraud,  Mr. 
Kid: 

Misrepresentation  of  material  fact 
Reliance  on  this  misrepresentation 
Knowledge  of  its  falsity 
Intent  to  deceive 
Damages  resulting 

Once  students  share  the  applause 
of  their  classmates  for  devising  a 
clever  mnemonic,  “the  bug  has  bit¬ 
ten’’  theni;  and  the  teacher  is  likely 


i.  David  Satlow 
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to  see  the  unbelievable  occurrence: 
students  actually  searching  for 
words  of  summarization  —  words 
that  the  teacher  would  probably  be 
unable  to  coax  students  to  remem¬ 
ber  were  they  not  so  motivated. 

Final  Caution 

Let  us  repeat:  The  mnemonic, 
per  se,  is  not  the  important  thing. 


What  is  important  is  the  manipula¬ 
tive  experience  that  constructing 
mnemonics  offers  the  students.  While 
they  are  experimenting  with  the  let¬ 
ters  or  words  and  substituting  other 
words  for  the  sam6  concepts,  the 
students  are  inventorying  their 
learnings  and  interpreting  them  in 
various  ways. 

At  no  time  should  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mnemonics  become  a  fetish, 


nor  should  we  require  the  pupils  to 
learn  the  mnemonic.  The  mne¬ 
monic  is  not  so  valuable  as  is  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  legal  concepts  and 
the  ability  to  apply  legal  principles. 
At  best,  mnemonics  are  a  form  of 
game  whereby  a  review  or  sum¬ 
mary  can  be  given  an  interesting 
touch.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
accord  a  novelty  any  greater  honor 
in  our  classroom  procedure. 


Where  We  Come  In  Every  time  a  group  of  teachers  meet,  whether 

they  are  business  teachers  or  not,  the  lamen¬ 
tation  about  students’  lack  of  English  mas¬ 
tery  begins.  Colleges  blame  high  schools.  High  schools  blame 
elementary  schools.  Elementary  schools  blame  the  kindergarten 
teachers,  and  they  blame  parents.  Every  teacher  can  “pass  the  buck” 
except  the  business  teacher,  who  has  to  correct  the  situation  if  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  be  employable.  Still,  says  Sister, 

Their  Enslish  Isn’t  So  Bad 


SISTER  M.  MARGUERITE.  RSM 
Mount  St.  Agnes  College 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

( IlluHtrations  by  the  Author) 

Let’s  start  from  the  beginning. 
There’s  Johnny.  His  mother  recog¬ 
nizes  that  he  is  not  too  bright.  She 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that,  as 
everyone  in  the  family  circle  knows, 
Johnny  takes  after  his  father’s 
people.  Mother  doesn’t  know  much 
about  what  educators  call  “home 
influence”  and  “preschool  environ¬ 
ment”  and  such;  she  feels  that  the 
proper  learning  habitat  is  the  school. 
So  Johnny  comes  to  school. 

At  the  end  of  Johnny’s  first  year, 
his  kindergarten  teacher  emerges 
from  a  morass  of  colored  paper,  con¬ 
struction  clay,  and  raffia  to  opine 
that,  while  John¬ 
ny  has  learned  to 
say  “cat”  when 
he  puts  his  clay 
model  up  against 
a  picture  that 
has  the  title  cat 
printed  on  it,  still, 
the  first  grade  is 
the  place  where 
the  mysteries  of  reading,  ’riting,  and 
’rithmetic  are  more  properly  inves¬ 
tigated. 

In  the  early  grades,  Johnny  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  inescapable  facts-of- 
life  factors  as  control  of  motion  and 
muscle  in  the  use  of  tools  and  of  the 
senses  that  bring  knowledge  to  the 
intellect.  Johnny’s  teachers  realize 
that  they  have  not  succeeded  100 
per  cent  with  Johnny.  They  note, 
however,  that  they  have  exposed 


Johnny  to  the  salient  features  of 
r — ,  r — ,  and  r — ;  and  they  further 
observe  that  there  are  years  of 
school  ahead  for  Johnny. 

Perhaps  in  high  school,  a  greater 
incentive,  a  maturer  insight  will  do 
what  the  grades 
have  failed  to  do. 

If  not  in  high 
school,  perhaps  in 
college?  Then, 
too,  by  the  time 
Johnny  gets  to 
college,  his  in¬ 
structor  might  be 
justified  in  say¬ 
ing,  “Well,  after  all,  Johnny  can 
learn  a  lot  of  history  and  chemistry 
without  knowing  how  to  spell.  Spell¬ 
ing  in  a  foreign  language  is  different 
anyway.  And,  as  for  English,  if 
Johnny  is  going  to  be  a  writer  or  a 
businessman,  he  won’t  need  to  know 
how  to  spell;  he  can  hire  himself  a 
good  secretary.” 

And  that’s  where  we  come  in. 
Good  secretary. 

Yes,  It's  Our  Job 

Our  mission  in  this  not-really- 
too-discouraging  picture  can  be 
found  by  looking  at  the  objectives 
of  our  training  program.  It’s  our 
task  to  train  students  to  take  their 
places  in  the  business  world  on  three 
levels: 

1.  On  the  level  oj  technical  and 
mechanical  skill — and  100  per  cent 
English  efficiency  fits  in  here. 

2.  On  the  level  of  intelligence — 
the  ability  to  hold  a  responsible 
position  such  as  is  open  only  to  those 


whose  mechanical  skill  is  superim-  ' 
posed  on  a  cultural  background. 

3.  On  a  spiritual  level — to  make  I 
the  students  realize  their  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  to  live  up  to  ethical  stand-  | 
ards  in  a  world  of  business  and  I 
commerce.  | 

These  three  levels  serve  us  as  ob-  I 
jectives,  as  objectives  that  are  in-  > 
extricably  integrated.  We  cannot 
accept  one  without  the  others.  The  , 

first  one  definitely  involves  English,  ! 
and  the  second  one  certainly  needs  I 
English  mastery.  So,  we  business  1 
teachers  are  up  to  our  ears  with  I 
responsibility  for  teaching  English 
— so  Johnny  can  get  the  secretary 
he  needs.  ! 

Is  It  So  Difficult? 

So  far  as  Johnny’s  secretary  is 
concerned,  the  important  thing  is  the 
ability  to  prepare  a  mailable  tran¬ 
script;  and,  in  the  mailable  tran-  , 

script,  the  important  things  are: 

1.  Shorthand  notes  she  can  read 

2.  Spelling  accuracy 

3.  Orthodox  sentence  formation 

4.  Punctuation  up  to  standards 

5.  Proper  syllabication 

6.  Artistic  placement  ^ 

Are  these  six  factors  of  success  so 

difficult  to  achieve?  The  recent 
changes  in  the  Gregg  System,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  implications  here.  First, 
there  is  the  sense  of  freedom,  of 
variability,  of  recognition  that  the 
transcript  is  more  important  than 
the  exactitude  of  the  shorthand 
notes  by  which  the  transcript  is 
achieved.  Secondly,  there  is  the  fact 
that  shorthand  outlines  are  longer 
and  thus  more  clues  are  given  the 
transcriber  —  shorthand  notes  are 
easier  to  read.  Thirdly,  the  inclu-  , 
sion  of  those  thousands  of  marginal 
spelling  helps  and  punctuation 
guides  in  the  new  shorthand  texts  | 
give  promise  of  a  great  deal  of  help 
with  factors  2  and  4,  listed  above. 

Are  all  members  of  all  secretarial 
classes  poor  spellers?  No.  It  is  just 
that  one  bad  speller  makes  more 
impression  than  ten  good  ones.  The 
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remedy  for  poor  spelling  is  the 
dramatization  of  the  need  for  ac¬ 
curate  spelling — 
an  overdramali- 
zation,  if  neces¬ 
sary — so  that  the 
need  for  accurate 
spelling  impress¬ 
es  the  careless 
speller  more  than 
his  poor  spelling 
has  impressed 
you. 

Do  none  of  the  pupils  know  any¬ 
thing  about  punctuation,  sentence 
formation,  and  grammar?  Face  the 
facts;  Many  of  the  students  use 
punctuation,  sentences,  and  gram¬ 
mar  that  are  just  as  good  as  those  of 
their  instructors.  It’s  just  when  one 
student  turns  in  a  transcript  with 
“For  which  we  thank  you”  indicated 
as  the  student’s  idea  of  a  complete 
sentence  that  we  teachers  feel  like 
an  atom  bomb  at  its  moment  of  des¬ 
tiny.  The  rest  of  the  students  pursue 
the  serene  tenor  of  their  accurate 
ways  without  our  stopping  to 
marvel. 

Eliminating  the  Flaws 

I  Where  English  is  concerned,  a 
spoonful  of  individual  remedial  in¬ 
struction  is  worth  more  than  a 

|•‘casketfu^’  of  drill  and  explanation 
to  a  class  as  a  whole. 

You  have  no  time  for  individual 
instruction?  Then,  neither  have  you 
‘time  for  the  wasteful  method  of  ap- 
,  plying  to  the  whole  class  a  remedy 
that  only  a  fraction  of  the  class 
needs.  The  teaching  of  shorthand, 
typing,  transcription,  office  practice, 
and  business  English  is  an  individual 
procedure  anyway.  General  direc- 
^  tions  and  instructions,  adequate  at 
I  first,  have  to  be  individualized  as 
I  the  course  develops. 

1  You  know  devices  for  making 
remedial  instruction  effective,  for 
making  it  stick,  for  making  its 
presentation  so  dramatic  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  overcome  their  individual 
handicaps.  Educational  literature  is 
full  of  such  devices!’ 

Then,  after  all  this  effort  of  nar¬ 
rowing  down  the  weaknesses  and 
treating  them  individually,  will 
there  still  be  exceptions?  Will  some 
,  of  your  lambs  still  leave  the  fold 
with  faulty  habits  in  English  tech- 

•for  (‘xainplo,  sfo  of  tlioso  ffuKincuH 

I  r.auration  World  contriltiitionH  : 

I  Januar]/,  1949,  pa>;«*  274,  “T’linctiiation — 
ine  Coimua,”  by  Verne  K.  Waltiinyer ;  Feh- 
1949,  page  “The  Semicolon — 

OooU  Brakes,”  also  by  Mr.  Waltiinyer  ;  June, 
J04fl,  page  ,'»90.  “Transcription  EiiKlisb  ; 
What  to  Tcacb.”  by  Marie  M.  Stewart :  ami 
flrptember,  1949,  ‘TIow  to  Make  Transcri|»tion 
I';ni;lisb  Stick,”  by  Mrs.  Stewart,  pajje  35, 
and  “Seven  SuKRcstions  for  TeacbinR  Busi- 
nt*K«  Enplisb,”  by  Marian  S.  Rldout,  pope  42. 


nique?  Possibly;  but,  if  so,  you  still 
have  one  ultimate,  last-ditch  device 
in  your  repertoire. 

If  your  trainee,  candidate  for  the 
job  as  Johnny’s  secretary,  has 
proved  to  herself  and  to  you  time 
and  again  that  she  cannot  be  trusted 
in  the  matter  of  commas,  sentence 
structure,  i’s,  e’s,  and  doubled  or  un¬ 
doubled  consonants,  then  instill  into 


her  a  wholesome  caution  and  teach 
her  the  invaluable  aphorism; 

“When  in  doubt,  consult  a  secre¬ 
tarial  handbook  or  a  reliable  dic¬ 
tionary!” 

I  think  it’s  about  time  we  stopped 
weeping  about  a  matter  that  is  ac¬ 
tually  so  easy  to  correct.  And  be¬ 
sides,  students’  English  is  not  really 
so  very  bad,  after  all. 


Correlatins  General 
With  Second-Year 

ELLEN  L.  LENSING 
Hartford  High  School 
Hartford,  Wisconsin 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

Plan  of  Assignment 

We  used  no  standard  textbook. 
Readings  were  assigned  by  the  ref¬ 
erence  sheet.  By  listing  several  read¬ 
ings  on  the  same  subject,  students 
learned  to  select  readings  to  get  re¬ 
quired  information.  Also,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  only  single 
copies  of  most  books  and  magazines 
in  our  classroom  library,  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  usually  able  to  get  their 
reading  material  without  having  to 
wait  for  references. 

Since  assignments  were  made  on 
the  duplicated  sheets,  students  knew 
what  their  work  would  be  at  least 
a  week  in  advance  and  so  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  plan  for  the  future 
rather  than  to  work  only  on  day-to- 
day  assignments. 

The  outline  is  presented  as  we 
used  it,  except  for  a  few  improve¬ 
ments  that  were  suggested  by  our 
experience  in  using  it.  Perhaps  it 
may  help  other  teachers  in  small 
high  schools  to  solve  the  problem  of 
combining  general  business,  English, 
and  advanced  typing. 

Lesson  Schedule 

for 

Correlating  General  Business  and  Business 

English  with  Second-Year  Typewriting 

Week  1 

Mon.  Roll.  Lockers  and  desks.  Ex¬ 
plain  procedures  and  goals. 

Tue,  Study  self-improvement  de¬ 
vices.  Short  timed  writings. 

Wed.  Hand  out  Bibliography.  Re¬ 
view  magazines,  library  aids. 

Thur.  Problems  of  efficient  work¬ 
manship,  use  of  tools. 

Fri.  Grammar  review — nouns,  verbs, 
and  sentences.  Drills. 


Business 
Typewriting  (II) 

Week  2 

Mo71.  Self-improvement  drills.  Type 
indented,  blocked  letters. 

Tue.  Eliminating  wasted  time  in 
typing  letters.  Time  them. 

Wed.  Study  equipment,  desks, 
chairs,  light,  work  areas. 

Thur.  Study  supplies — paper,  car¬ 
bons,  housekeeping,  etc. 

Fri.  Grammar  review — pronouns, 
adjectives,  adverbs.  Pers.  letter. 

Week  3 

Mon.  Short  timed  writings.  Review 
modified  block  letters. 

Tue.  Drill  on  multiple  carbons.  Type 
modified  block  letters. 

Wed.  Time  budgets — school  day,  of¬ 
fice  day.  Planning  a  task, 

Thur.  Individual  and  family  budgets 
— limits  and  adaptations. 

Fri.  Pune,  review — periods,  commas, 
capitals.  Pers.  letter. 

Week  4 

Mon.  Form  paragraph  letters.  Plan¬ 
ning  and  organizing.  Drill. 

Tue.  Letter  prrduction  drill.  Check 
for  improved  speed. 

Wed.  Personal  and  club  records. 
Their  use  and  relation  to  budgets. 

Thur.  Installment  and  credit  buy¬ 
ing.  Using  them  wisely. 

Fri.  Pune,  review — semicolon,  apos¬ 
trophe,  etc.  Thank-you  note. 

Week  5 

Mon.  Production  quiz;  Simple  let¬ 
ters,  carbons,  and  envelopes. 

Tue.  Discuss  quiz.  Remedial  work 
from  students’  error  charts. 

Wed,  Study  problems  of  good  buy- 
manship  and  consumer  helps. 

Thur.  Savings  and  checking  ac¬ 
counts.  Safe-deposit  boxes. 

Fri.  Grammar  and  punctuation  quiz. 
Check  and  discuss. 

Week  6 

Mon.  Letter-form  variations — date, 
address,  closing,  etc. 

Tue.  Type  models  illustrating  form 
variation  in  letter  parts. 

Wed.  How  to  make  change  and  wrap 
coins.  Money  orders. 

Thur.  Using  checks — writing,  in¬ 
dorsing,  reconciling  accounts. 

Fri.  Word  use,  syllabication,  using 
dictionaries.  Invitations. 
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Week  17 

Mon.  Production  quiz  on  tabulation 
— simple  and  ruled. 

Tue.  Complete  production  quiz  on 
tabulation.  Check  and  discuss. 

Wed.  Telegrams — kinds  of  service, 
cable  and  radiograms,  etc. 

Thur.  Telegrams — clarity,  concise¬ 
ness,  counting  words.  Write. 

Fri.  Quiz  letter  on  letters  of  inquiry 
and  order  letters. 

Week  18 

Mon.  Review  for  semester  examina¬ 
tion. 

Tue.  Review  for  semester  examina¬ 
tion. 

Wed.  Semester  examination — objec¬ 
tive  test. 

Thur.  Semester  examination — first 
half  of  production  test. 

Fri.  Finish  exam.  (2-hour  exam  if 
special  exam  schedule  is  used.) 

Week  19 

Mon.  Discuss  semester  exams.  Speed 
and  accuracy  drills. 

Tue.  Demonstrate  and  practice  mak¬ 
ing  difficult  corrections. 

Wed.  Discuss  personality  factors. 
Evaluate  each  other. 

Thur.  Discuss  calculators.  Demon¬ 
strate  machines  available. 

Fri.  Letter  asking  a  favor. 

Week  20 

Mon.  Short  cuts — carbon  packs, 
heavy  cards,  handling  rush  jobs. 

Tue.  Prepare  notes  and  display  typ¬ 
ing  short  cuts  for  Guides. 

Wed.  Gelatin  duplication — use,  limi¬ 
tations,  preparing  masters. 

Thur.  Practice  duplicating  on  a  gela¬ 
tin-type  machine. 

Fri.  Letter  soliciting  funds. 

Week  21 

Mon.  Demonstrate  fluid  duplication, 
masters,  running  machine. 

Tue.  Practice  preparing  master  and 
running  fluid  duplicators. 

Wed.  Demonstrate  stencil  work- 
typing,  drawing,  writing. 

Thur.  Practice  preparing  stencils 
with  typewriter  and  styli. 

Fri.  Letter  granting  a  favor. 

Week  22 

Mon.  Demonstrate  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine.  Practice  running  it. 


Week  12 

Mon.  Typing  cards,  labels,  etc.  Ma¬ 
chine  adaptations  for  purpose. 

Tue.  Drill  on  cards  and  labels.  Use 
of  pockets  and  chain  feeding. 

Wed.  Type  discussion  notes.  Review 
insurance  and  investments. 

Thur.  Quiz  on  insurance  and  invest¬ 
ments.  Check  and  discuss. 

Fri.  Letter  of  inquiry  or  request  for 
information. 

Week  13 

Mon.  Demonstrate  centering  and 
display  on  odd-sized  paper.  Drill. 

Tue.  Quiz:  manuscript,  inverted 
paragraph  letter  and  centering. 

Wed.  Travel  by  auto — tourist  aids, 
maps,  motor  camps,  etc. 

Thur.  Train  and  bus  travel — time¬ 
tables,  baggage,  diners,  etc. 

Fri.  Letter  in  reply  to  inquiry  or 
request  for  information. 

Week  14 

Mon.  Demonstrate  tabulating  by 
backspace  centering  method. 

Tue.  Drill  on  planning  tabulations 
by  centering  method. 

Wed.  Plane  and  steamship  travel. 
Comparison  of  travel  methods. 

Thur.  Travel  services:  hotels,  trav¬ 
eler’s  checks,  bureaus,  etc. 

Fri.  Order  letter — consumer  order¬ 
ing  merchandise. 

Week  15 

Mon.  Type-ruled  tabulations — dis¬ 
cuss,  demonstrate,  and  drill. 

Tue.  Type  model  type-ruled  tabu¬ 
lations.  Timed  writings. 

Wed.  Telephone — use,  voice  and 
conversation,  handling  messages. 

Thur.  Telephone — directories  and 
kinds  of  telephone  service. 

Fri.  Letter  acknowledging  an  or¬ 
der  and  back-ordering  goods. 

Week  16 

Mon.  Handling  unusual  column 
headings.  Demonstrate  and  drill. 

Tue.  Type  models  of  column  head¬ 
ings — Gregg  Writer  49:398. 

Wed.  1st,  2d,  and  3d  class  mail, 
meters,  franking  privilege. 

Thur.  Handling  mail — folding,  stuff¬ 
ing  envelopes,  machines. 

Fri.  Letter  getting  information  on 
incomplete  orders. 


Week  7 

Mon.  Discuss  carbon  notations,  post¬ 
scripts,  and  variations. 

Tue.  Type  models  of  Monday’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Short  timed  writings. 

Wed.  Making  payments:  cashier’s 
check,  certified  check,  etc. 

Thur.  Finish  discussion  on  making 
payment.  Type  up  notes. 

Fri.  Proofreading,  verifying  facts. 
Replying  to  invitations. 

Week  8 

Mon.  Subject  lines,  attention  lines, 
quotations,  2-page  letters. 

Tue.  Type  models  of  letters  involv¬ 
ing  special  problems. 

Wed.  Objective  quiz:  supplies, 
budgeting,  money  and  banking. 

Thur.  Discuss  quiz.  Discuss  reading 
on  personality  hints. 

Fri.  Planning  a  business  letter.  Let¬ 
ter  of  congratulation. 

Week  9 

Mon.  Demonstrate  and  discuss  in¬ 
verted  paragraph  letter.  Drill. 

Tue.  Quiz  on  letters  involving  spe¬ 
cial  typing  problems. 

Wed.  Discuss  fire,  theft,  storm, 
health  and  accident  insurance. 

Thur.  Auto  insurance  —  collision, 
property  damage,  pers.  liability. 

Fri.  Tone  of  letters.  Letter  suggest¬ 
ing  an  improvement. 

Week  10 

Mon.  Discuss  quiz  letters.  Remedial 
work  from  error  charts. 

Tue.  Speed  and  accuracy  drill  on 
short  timed  writings. 

Wed.  Life  insurance:  term  and 
group.  Social  Security. 

Thur.  Life  insurance:  ordinary  life, 
limited  payment,  endowment. 

Fri.  Review  work  of  preceding  four 
weeks  in  English  study. 

Week  11 

Mon.  Manuscript  typing,  footnotes, 
and  determining  margins. 

Tue.  Type  manuscript  models  and 
footnote  models.  Drill. 

Wed.  Investments:  annuities.  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds.  Bldg,  and  Loan. 

Thur.  Investments:  commercial 
stocks  and  bonds,  stock  market. 

Fri.  Quiz  letter  on  one  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  problems  studied  so  far. 
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Tue.  Short  timed  writings.  Remedial 
work  from  error  charts. 

Wed.  Discuss  machines  unavailable 
for  demonstration.  Movie. 

Thur.  Type  notes  on  machines  and 
review  for  a  quiz. 

Fri.  Letter  refusing  credit. 

Week  23 

Mon.  Interoffice  correspondence — 
form,  purpose.  Type  models. 

Tue.  Interdepartmental  correspond¬ 
ence.  NOMA  letter. 

Wed.  Objective  quiz  on  office  ma¬ 
chines.  Check  and  discuss. 

Thur.  Review  2d  and  3d  class  mail. 
Parcel  post — wrapping. 

Fri.  Quiz  letter  on  requests. 

Week  24 

Mon.  Discuss  Civil  Service  work  and 
Civil  Service  testing. 

Tue.  Type  material  which  would  be 
typical  of  Civil  Service  work. 

Wed.  Express:  services,  cost,  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages. 

Thur.  Freight:  services,  cost,  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages. 

Fri.  Sales  letter  to  consumer. 

Week  25 

Mon.  Shipping  forms:  Bill  of  lading, 
credit  memos,  checks. 

Tue.  Misc.  forms — fill-ins,  postal 
cards,  window  envelopes. 

Wed.  Review  and  type  notes  and 
models  of  miscellaneous  forms. 

Thur.  Objective  quiz  on  shipping. 
Check  and  discuss. 

Fri.  Sales  letter  to  dealers. 

Week  26 

Mon.  Short  timed  writings  from 
straight  copy  material. 

Tue.  Production  quiz  including  short 
cuts  and  duplication. 

Wed.  References:  style  manuals,  di¬ 
rectories,  credit  ratings,  etc. 

Thur.  Filing;  kinds  of  equipment, 
systems  commonly  used. 

Fri.  Letter  of  complaint. 

Week  27 

Mon.  Billing  and  invoicing.  Ma¬ 
chines  for  these  purposes. 

Tue.  Drill  on  typing  invoices,  mak¬ 
ing,  checking  extensions,  etc. 

Wed.  Rules  for  indexing  and  alpha¬ 
betizing.  Illustrate. 

Thur.  Rules  for  indexing  and  alpha¬ 
betizing.  Illustrate. 

Fri.  Letter  of  adjustment. 

Week  28 

Mon.  Discuss  common  legal  docu¬ 
ments  and  rules  for  typing  them. 

Tue.  Practice  typing  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  Type  model  forms. 

Wed.  Type  notes  and  rules  for  in¬ 
dexing  and  alphabetizing. 

Thur.  Objective  quiz  on  indexing 
and  alphabetizing. 

Fri.  Letter  of  collection. 

Week  29 

Mon.  Production  quiz:  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  invoices,  misc.  forms. 

Tue.  Complete  production  quiz. 
Check  and  discuss. 

Wed.  Discuss  partnership  and  sole 
proprietorship  organization. 

Thur.  Discuss  corporate  and  co-op¬ 
erative  organization. 


Fri.  Quiz  letter  on  sales,  claims,  and 
adjustments. 

Week  30 

Mon.  Timed  writings  on  letter  pro¬ 
duction.  Drill  for  speed. 

Tue.  Timed  writings  on  straight 
copy  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Wed.  Jobs:  What  to  look  for  and 
how  to  pick  an  occupation. 

Thur.  Oral  reports  on  occupations: 
training,  traits,  returns. 

Fri.  Filling  out  blanks.  Making  out 
application  blanks. 

Week  31 

Mon.  Typing  straight  copy  and  man¬ 
uscript  from  rough  draft. 

Tue.  Typing  letters  from  rough  draft 
and  pen-written  copy. 

Wed.  Sources  of  information  on  va¬ 
cancies.  Using  them  wisely. 

Thur.  Preparing  for  application. 
Making  up  job  kits. 

Fri.  Letter  of  application  when  the 
employer  is  known. 

Week  32 

Mon.  Typing  tabulated  material 
from  rough  draft.  Practice. 

Tue.  Correcting  and  typing  from 
uncorrected  copy.  Practice. 

Wed.  Grooming  for  interview — 
physically  and  mentally. 


Thur.  The  personal  interview.  Use 
a  movie  if  possible. 

Fri.  Practice  interviews. 

Week  33 

Mon.  The  personal  data  sheet — ma¬ 
terial  and  arrangement. 

Tue.  Type  model  personal  data  sheet 
— general  and  for  specific  job. 

Wed.  Grooming  on  the  job.  Adjust¬ 
ment  to  job  situations. 

Thur.  Behavior  on  the  job.  Relation 
to  superiors  and  co-workers. 

Fri.  Letter  of  application  in  answer 
to  a  blind  advertisement. 

Week  34 

Mon.  Short  timed  writings.  Timed 
drill  on  letter  material. 

Tue.  Complete  discussion  about  jobs 
and  job  hunting. 

Wed.  Objective  quiz  on  getting  and 
holding  a  job.  Check. 

Thur.  Organize  and  bring  Business 
Guides  completely  up  to  date. 

Fri.  Letter  acknowledging  an  ap¬ 
pointment  for  an  interview. 

Week  35 

One  week  for  days  missed  for  as¬ 
semblies,  vacations,  etc. 

Week  36 

Follow  same  type  of  schedule  as 
that  used  for  week  18. 


Q-SAGO  Aaain!  issue  marks  the  second  birthday  of  the  “Q-SAGO 

^  *  Pattern,”  the  pupil-activity  formula  for  making  more 

effective  and  pleasant  and  easy  the  teaching  of  general 
or  elementary  business  training.  It  was  in  October,  1947,  that  the  first 
article  in  this  long  series  was  published — nineteen  articles  ago.  In  the 
editor’s  file  are  still  more  contributions,  enough  to  assure  publication  of 
one  in  each  issue  in  this  volume.  But  now  we  turn  to  a  different  type  of 
article,  the  first  in  a  new  series  that  deals  with  specific  problems  of  teach¬ 
ing  by  this  strangely  named,  but  effective,  approach. 


How  to  Lead  Students  to  Select  Wisely 
Their  Q-SAGO  Research  Projects 


INEZ  RAY  WELLS 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

When  a  teacher  uses  the  Q-SAGO 
Pattern  in  his  general  business 
course,  he  finds  that  one  of  the  key 
problems  is  leading  students  to  se¬ 
lect  worth-while  projects  for  re¬ 
search  and  interesting  methods  of 
presenting  the  results  of  their  re¬ 
search. 

Before  discussing  the  problem,.and 
so  that  we  may  see  its  importance, 
let  us  pause  to  review  briefly  the 
nature  of  this  pupil-activity  ap¬ 
proach  to  learning. 

With  the  introduction  of  a  new 
unit,  student  interest  is  stimulated 
by  some  “explosive”  means  —  a 
unique  bulletin-board  display,  an 


unexpected  showing  of  a  pertinent 
motion  picture,  a  dramatization,  a 
showing  of  student-made  slides,  or 
— more  commonplace — a  pretest 
conducted  as  a  contest.  A  student 
committee,  geared  to  its  assignment 
in  advance,  makes  an  initial  presen¬ 
tation  associated  with  the  introduc¬ 
tory  “explosion”  and  leads  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  two  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  determine  what  students  al¬ 
ready  know  about  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  new  unit,  and  (2)  to  de¬ 
termine  what  else  they  ought  to 
know. 

From  the  latter  aspect,  questions 
that  define  “what  we  ought  to  find 
out  about”  emerge.  Through  skillful 
participation  as  a  member  of  the 
group,  the  teacher  stimulates  stu¬ 
dents  to  screen  the  questions  in  or- 
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der  to  eliminate  those  that  are  triv¬ 
ial  and  to  high-light  those  whose 
answers  would  lead  the  class  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  goals  of  the  new 
unit  and  objectives  of  the  course. 
Questions  are  placed  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Related  questions  are  grouped 
together,  and  the  class  decides  on 
the  number  of  committees  needed  to 
investigate  the  groups  of  questions. 
Committee  chairmen  are  appointed 
and  committee  memberships  are  de¬ 
cided  on. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  students, 
individually  or  in  groups,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  research  necessary  to  find 
the  answers  to  their  groups  of  ques¬ 
tions.  When  the  research  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  students  must  determine 
how  they  can  best  make  a  meaning¬ 
ful,  significant,  and  perhaps  unique 
report  of  their  findings.  Once  the 
reports  are  presented,  there  remains 
only  the  need  to  summarize  and 
evaluate  the  unit. 

The  problem  that  emerges  for  the 
teacher  is  this:  how  to  get  students 
to  select  their  research  projects  and 
to  report  them  adequately,  so  that 
the  experiences  are  meaningful  not 
only  to  the  individual  researcher 
but  also  to  the  entire  class,  which 
hears  or  sees  the  report. 

In  mentioning  this  problem,  Lloyd 
said  when  first  introducing  the  Q- 
SAGO  Pattern:  ^ 

Of  the  foregoing  duties,  the  only 
one  that  makes  us  hesitate  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  projects  by  which  the  pupils 
demonstrate  or  express  or  practice 
their  answer  findings.  Not  every  stu¬ 
dent  will  participate  directly  in  every 
activity,  but  every  student  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  project  in  every  unit. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  original 
presentation  of  the  Q-SAGO  Pat¬ 
tern  that  a  steering  committee  be 
readied  to  present  to  the  class  a 
memorandum  listing  references  for 
the  unit  and  suggested  projects  or 
activities.  An  alternative  procedure 
would  leave  the  selection  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  projects  to  the  class  as  a 
whole  or,  even  better,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  groups. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  rec¬ 
ommending  the  latter.  Until  the 
questions  have  been  raised,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  steering  committee  to 
know  what  activities  to  suggest.  Un¬ 
til  the  answers  have  been  found,  it 
is  impossible  to  know  how  they  may 
be  best  and  most  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  report  to  the  class.  Un¬ 
til  committees  have  reported,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  specific 


^Alan  C.  Lloyd,  “The  Q-SAGO  Pattern  for 
Teaching  Elementary  BuaineaH  Training,” 
BuHinefH  Education  World,  October,  1947, 
page  101. 


For  You,  Too 

BEW  features  highly  special¬ 
ized  articles.  These  articles  put  a 
white-hot  focus  on  specific  educa¬ 
tional  problems. 

The  problem  may  not  be  yours? 
Then,  the  more  reason  to  read 
about  it. 

By  understanding  the  problems 
of  your  associates,  you  appreciate 
their  work.  Too,  learning  of  their 
solutions  may  lead  to  some  new 
answers  to  your  problems. 

Every  article  is  FOR  YOU, 
TOO. 


summarizing  activities  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  Activities  and  projects, 
all  who  use  the  Q-SAGO  Pattern 
should  remember,  are  tools  and  not 
objectives. 

Must  Teach  Research  Methods 

Unless  students  are  already  ac¬ 
customed  to  investigating  problems 
beyond  the  resources  of  their  text¬ 
book  alone — and  few  high  school 
students  do  know  how  to  track  down 
answers  to  problems  that  carry  them 
away  from  texts — it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  devote  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  to  teach¬ 
ing  students  how  to  find  answers, 
how  to  do  research.  But  it  is  time 
well  spent,  and  this  instruction 
might  well  be  conducted  as  a  unit 
itself  in  the  use  of  business  and 
other  reference  books. 

In  leading  a. discussion  about  re¬ 
search  techniques,  the  teacher  should 
lead  students  to  the  discovery  of 
sources  of  data,  means  of  gathering 
data,  the  need  for  discrimination  in 
selecting  data  pertinent  to  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  necessity  for  accuracy 
in  taking  notes  and  in  recording 
sources  of  data. 


Inez  Ray  Wells 


Such  a  discussion,  especially  if  it  [ 
is  related  to  the  first  Q-SAGO  unit  / 
the  students  undertake,  should  help  I 
them  discover  the  classroom,  school,  i 
home,  and  community  libraries.  It  , 
should  suggest  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  books,  pamphlets,  advertising 
pieces,  charts,  graphs,  cartoons, 
maps,  moving  pictures,  slides,  and 
the  like  as  sources  of  information.  ■ 

It  should  suggest  museums,  business 
houses,  factories,  and  community 
and  government  agencies  as  estab¬ 
lishments  in  which  information  can 
be  found.  It  should  suggest  parents, 
neighbors,  teachers,  school  officials, 
business  and  professional  men  and 
women,  and  government  employees  ’ 
as  people  whose  opinions  and  as-  I 
sistance  may  be  sought.  It  should  | 
suggest  that  reading,  listening,  and 
discussing  (to  which  they  are  ac-  | 
customed  in  the  classroom)  may  be  , 
supplemented  by  interviewing  peo¬ 
ple;  observing  demonstrations;  ex¬ 
ploring  source  materials;  analyzing  i 

charts,  graphs,  advertisements;  in¬ 
vestigating  reliability  of  sources  of  ' 

data;  selecting  pertinent  data;  and  ( 

working  out  problems.  It  should  sug-  ' 

gest  the  necessity  for  planning,  1 

thinking,  and  evaluating,  which  I 

must  be  an  integral  part  of  every 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Q-  ' 
SAGO  unit. 

The  whole-group  discussion  just 
suggested  above  deals  with  how  to  ' 
find  the  answers  to  the  questions.  It 
can  be  initiated  by  the  teacher  and  i 
might  run  about  as  follows,  sugges¬ 
tions  being  listed  on  the  board: 

How  can  we  find  the  answers  to 
the  questions  that  we  have  listed  on 
the  blackboard? 

Read  our  textbooks. 

I 

Is  there  anything  else  we  can  read? 

Other  books,  like  .... 

Reference  books  .... 

I  saw  a  magazine  story  .... 

There  was  something  in  the  news¬ 
paper  .... 

In  Civics  class  we  had  a  pam¬ 
phlet  .... 

I  saw  an  advertisement  ....  j 

Where  will  we  find  these  reading 
materials? 

In  the  library. 

I  have  some  books  at  home  .... 

Are  there  any  pamphlets  about  this  ■ 
on  the  shelves  in  the  back  of  the 
room? 

Everyone  has  newspapers  and  ' 
magazines.  .  .  . 

There’s  the  city  library,  too  .... 

Where  can  we  find  out  about  other 
reading  materials  we  might  get? 

Some  books  have  lists  ....  i 

Maybe  we  could  find  some  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale. 

Ask  people  who  know  about  this. 
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Can  we  get  information  from  other 
sources  than  reading? 

Ask  people. 

Ask  in  business  offices  and  stores. 

My  mother  works  at  ...  . 

I  know  a  stenographer  who  .... 

I  saw  an  exhibit  .... 

I  was  in  an  office  where  .... 

I  saw  a  movie  .... 

In  math  class  Miss  Jones  said  .... 

The  questions  will  probably  be 
asked  by  the  teacher;  but,  if  they 
come  from  the  students,  so  much 
the  better.  Every  teacher  knows  that 
the  ideas  of  the  students  will  not 
follow  a  neat,  logical  order,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  illustration.  That  is 
not  important;  but  extending  aware¬ 
ness  of  community  resources  is  im¬ 
portant.  Many  ideas  will  arise,  and 
all  should  be  acknowledged  and 
considered.  Sources  of  which  the 
students  are  not  aware  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  later,  and  the  joy  of  dis¬ 
covery  should  not  be  minimized  by 
too  complete  an  initial  coverage.  The 
list  of  sources  can  be  posted  and 
added  to  from  time  to  time. 

Three  steps  in  planning  have  been 
accomplished  and  should  be  pointed 
out  by  or  to  the  students,  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  ability  to  plan  individually 
and  co-operatively  is  one  of  the  de¬ 
sirable  outcomes  of  this  method  of 
attacking  a  problem. 

The  steps  already  accomplished 
are:  (1)  selection  of  the  main  points 
(questions)  for  investigation;  (2) 
assignment  of  responsibilities  to 
small  groups;  and  (3)  listing  of  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  information. 

The  next  step  is  evaluation  of  the 
sources  of  data  as  to  their  probable 
relative  usefulness  in  solving  the 
problems  under  consideration.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  done,  much  unproductive 
labor  will  be  engaged  in  by  members 
of  the  class.  The  pupils,  not  the 
teacher,  should,  however,  decide  on 
the  most  likely  leads;  for,  unless 
pupils  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
making  mistakes  in  judgment,  they 
will  not  learn  to  evaluate  resources. 
Thinking  is  involved  only  when  real 
problems  arise. 

After  one  or  two  units  have  been 
studied  by  the  class,  the  preliminary 
whole-group  discussion  of  means  of 
attacking  the  problem  can  probably 
be  replaced  by  committee  planning. 
Students  who  do  not  participate 
freely  in  larger  groups  may  express 
themselves  in  committee  discussions. 

Readying  the  Research  Reports 

As  committee  investigations  start 
— ^probably  with  the  reading  of  the 
basic  textbooks  —  students  should 
consider  methods  of  note  taking  and 
of  recording  the  sources  of  data;  the 


desirability  of  gathering  clippings, 
business  papers,  charts,  and  other 
exhibits;  and  methods  of  presenting 
their  findings  to  the  class.  Again, 
whole-group  discussions  may  be 
used  to  introduce  these  problems  to 
a  class  inexperienced  in  their  use, 
since  teacher  participation  is  highly 
desirable  and  since  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  teacher  to  sit  in  on  all 
of  the  committee  discussions  of  these 
points. 


I  looked  up  that  word  you  dictated,  and 
you  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself! 


In  their  discussion  of  ways  in 
which  findings  may  be  presented  to 
the  class,  the  students  will  probably 
suggest  some  of  the  following: 

Audio-visual  aids  Personal  data  in- 
Blackboard  dis-  ventories 


plays 

Pictures 

Bulletin  board 

Plays 

displays 

Posters 

Business  papers 

Quizzes 

Cartoons 

Radio  programs 

Charts 

(imitation) 

Clippings 

Recordings 

Conferences 

Records 

Contests 

Reports  (oral. 

Debates 

written) 

Demonstrations 

Round  tables 

Drawings 

Samples 

Essays 

Scrap  books 

Exhibits 

Sketches 

Experiments 

Skits  (original) 

Field  trips 

Slogans 

Games 

Speakers 

Graphs 

Stories 

Interviews 

Study  guides 

Lectures 

Surveys 

Maps 

Talks 

Miniatures 

Tests 

Models 

“Town  Meetings’ 

Motion  pictures 

Transcriptions 

Notebooks 

Visits 

Panels 

Wire  recordings 

Each  committee  will  select  its  own 
method  or  combination  of  methods 
of  presenting  its  report  after  it  has 
analyzed  and  evaluated  its  materials 
and  selected  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  questions  that 
need  to  be  considered  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  projects  are: 


1.  What  important  facts,  figures, 
comparisons,  and  conclusions  do  we 
have  to  present?  What  interesting  side 
lights? 

2.  If  the  conclusions  are  debatable, 
how  can  we  show  all  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  our  reasons  for  our  conclu¬ 
sions? 

3.  Are  there  skills  involved  (such  as 
penmanship,  speaking,  using  reference 
books,  filling  out  forms,  acquiring  per¬ 
sonal  traits)  that  need  to  be  practiced 
by  all? 

4.  If  skills  are  involved,  how  can 
we  show  their  importance?  make  ac¬ 
quiring  them  pleasant  and  effective? 

5.  Can  class  members  make  use  of 
the  information  and  skills  in  their 
everyday  living?  How  can  we  show 
this? 

6.  What  methods  of  presentation 
will  stimulate  questions,  discussion? 
cause  important  information  to  be  re¬ 
membered? 

7.  What  generalizations  can  be 
drawn? 

8.  What  method  or  combination  of 
methods  suggested  by  the  class  are 
adaptable  to  our  problem?  What 
methods  not  already  suggested  might 
be  used? 

9.  How  can  we  test  the  effectiveness 
of  our  presentation? 

Preparing  the  reports  may  involve 
obtaining,  selecting,  mounting,  and 
caring  for  materials;  analyzing  and 
testing  data;  designing,  constructing, 
drawing,  writing,  speaking;  and 
planning  and  practicing — in  contrast 
to  the  classroom  in  which  students 
read,  speak,  and  write. 

Each  committee,  after  its  report 
has  been  given,  should  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  its  presentation  so 
that  future  planning  will  be  even 
more  effective.  The  teacher  (as 
leader)  should  remember  that  pupil 
learning  comes  from  intellectualiz- 
ing  the  experience,  not  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  activity. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  class  as 
a  whole  should  decide  on  the 
method  of  summarizing  the  unit  and 
should  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  unit  as  a  whole.  Throughout  all 
these  activities  the  teacher  is  a 
member  of  the  whole  group,  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  each  committee. 
Teacher  enthusiasm  should  lead  to 
teacher  participation  as  a  group 
member. 

The  Q-SAGO  units  presented  in 
Business  Education  World  should 
and  do  help  the  teacher  in  essential 
preplanning  of  the  unit.  They  should 
and  do  suggest  resources  and  activi¬ 
ties  and  possible  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment.  But  they  should  never  be  used 
as  straight) ackets  with  which  to 
stifle  student  thinking,  planning,  and 
resourcefulness,  or  to  eliminate  stu¬ 
dent  growing  pains. 
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Simplify  your  Office 

with  a. 


Practice  Classes 


A  perfect  aid  to  teachers  and  students 
in  bookkeeping,  accounting,  clerical  and 
secretarial  classes.  Works  fast— operates  easily 
— accurately.  Speeds  classroom  progress  by  cutting 
down  errors.  Ideal  for  checking  problems  of  addition — 
for  acquainting  students  with  a  machine  they’ll  meet 
later  in  thousands  of  offices  everywhere. 


WELL  WORTH  RAISING  FUNDS  FOR... 


SMITH-CORONA 

ADDING  MACHINES 


Through  civic  organizations,  parent - 
teacher  groups — graduating  classes — 
student  participation  programs.  Make 
it  your  prize  at  a  school  bazaar — 
your  goal  at  an  athletic  contest. 
Funds  can  also  be  raised  through  class 
plays — minstrel  shows — festivals — 
school  farm  work. 
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Companion  to  the  famous  Smith-Corona 
office  and  portable  typewriter. 


L  C  SMITH  a  CORONA  TYPlWRITERS  INC 
910  1.  Washington  St.  Syracusa,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  store 
where  I  can  get  a  free  demonstration  of  the  Smith-Corona 
Adding  Machine.  My  nearest  shopping  center  is . 


I  Name . 

I  Address . 

I  City . Zone . State 
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Gregg  Simplified:  Co-operating  with  the  Inevitable  Phrases 


CHARLES  E.  ZOUBEK 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
New  York.  New  York 

A  man  who  had  just  reached  his 
hundredth  birthday  was  asked  to 
what  he  attributed  his  durability; 
and  he  replied,  “I  learned  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  inevitable  at  a  very 
early  age.”  In  other  words,  he 
learned  to  accept  with  equanimity 
disagreeable  situations  that  he  was 
helpless  to  do  anything  about. 

This  is  the  philosophy  that  was 
our  guide  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Simplified  Edition  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand.  The  teaching  experience  of 
thousands  of  teachers  has  revealed 
that  there  are  certain  words  and 
phrases  that,  no  matter  how  vigor¬ 
ously  we  teach  the  official  forms,  the 
student  will,  under  pressure,  write 
his  own  way — in  full. 

Consequently,  inasmuch  as  the 
student  is  going  to  write  those  words 
and  phrases  in  his  own  way,  we  felt 
that  we  shorthand  teachers  should 
“co-operate  with  the  inevitable”  and 
save  ourselves  the  teaching  and 
drilling  time  that  we  devoted  to 
those  words  and  phrases. 

Here  are  a  few  illustrations  of 
our  co-operation  with  the  inevitable 
in  the  matter  of  phrasing. 

"Do  Not'^ 

In  Paragraph  158  of  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Manual  we  had  a  useful  phras¬ 
ing  principle  that  called  for  the  use 
of  the  blend  in  the  phrase  do  not 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  pronoun. 
When  this  principle  is  well  learned, 
it  is  useful  as  an  expedient  in  rapid 
writing. 

However,  students  almost  never 
use  the  principle — and  this  is  easy 
enough  to  understand.  When  they 
write  the  phrase  do  not  (with  no 
pronoun  in  front  of  it),  they  write 
d-oo-n.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
that,  when  that  phrase  is  preceded 
by  a  pronoun,  they  retain  the  full 
form  and  simply  tack  on  the  pro¬ 
noun.  So,  in  the  Simplified,  we  write 
all  do  not  phrases  the  same  way — 
whether  that  phrase  is  or  is  not 
preceded  by  a  pronoun.  Don't  is 
written  in  full,  with  the  blend. 


Key:  Do  not.  I  do  not.  I  don't. 


'^As-As" 

Paragraph  85  of  the  Anniversary 
Manual  called  for  the  use  of  s  for 
as  when  as  was  repeated  in  a  phrase. 
Most  students,  however,  follow  the 
natural  tendency  to  write  the  first 
as  in  full.  This  occasionally  leads  to 
confusion  because  the  student,  after 
having  written  a-s  for  as,  discovers 
that  the  as  he  has  written  is  part 
of  a  phrase.  He  then  goes  back, 
crosses  out  the  as  he  has  written, 
and  writes  the  phrase  correctly — 
meanwhile  falling  behind  in  the  dic¬ 
tation. 

The  student’s  difficulties  with  this 
phrasing  principle  result  from  three 
factors: 

a.  It  is  natural  to  write  a-s  for  as 
whether  it  stands  alone  or  is  part 
of  a  phrase. 

b.  The  number  of  phrases  in 
which  the  principle  can  be  used  is 
small,  so  that  the  student  never 
really  has  an  opportunity  to  autom¬ 
atize  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple. 

c.  The  principle  does  not  apply  to 
all  combinations  in  which  as  is  re¬ 
peated.  Try  as  unobtrusively  as,  for 
example! 

The  only  two  phrases  in  which  the 
as  principle  is  employed  in  the  Sim¬ 
plified  are  as  soon  as  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  which  occurred  seventy- 
three  times  in  a  quarter  of  a  million 
running  words  of  business  material. 
All  the  other  as  phrases  are  written 
in  full. 

S— -  ^  ^ 

Key:  As  well  as,  as  soon  as,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Did  Nor 

One  of  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
that  we  “just  made”  was  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  small  circle  between  the 
ded  blend  for  did  and  the  n  for  not 
in  the  phrase  did  not.  Nowhere  did 
we  explain  this  to  the  student.  The 
only  mention  of  the  arbitrary  phrase 
was  in  a  footnote  in  the  Third  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Para¬ 
graph  22),  where  we  told  the  stu¬ 
dent  that  the  circle  was  inserted  in 
this  phrase  to  give  us  a  positive  dis¬ 
tinction  between  did  not  and  would 
not. 


If  the  student  did  not  have  a  copy 
of  Speed  Studies  (or  if  he  did,  but 
overlooked  the  footnote),  he  wrote 
did  not  without  the  circle.  Judging 
from  our  examination  of  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  transcription  test 
notes,  most  students  either  did  not 
have  Speed  Studies  or  overlooked  or 
forgot  the  footnote! 

Then,  too,  many  students  cannot 
see  why  a  distinction  is  made  in  did 
not  when  no  distinction  is  made  in 
other  phrases  that  depend  on  pro¬ 
portion  for  their  legibility. 

Did  not  is  now  written  without 
the  circle,  just  as  is  the  phrase  would 
not.  Our  suggestion  is,  however,  that 
occasionally  the  teacher  remind  the 
students  to  make  did  very  long — run 
it  up  through  the  preceding  line,  if 
necessary,  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  stroke  represents  did  and  noth¬ 
ing  else. 


Key:  I  did,  I  did  not;  I  would,  I  would  not. 


"They  Are,  They  Will" 

The  footnote  to  Paragraph  23  of 
the  Anniversary  Manual  reads:  “in 
some  phrases  they  is  written  the 
same  as  the,  as  in  they  will." 

In  our  teaching  we  have  found 
that,  once  students  learn  th-e  for 
they,  they  want  to  continue  to  write 
th-e  for  they  even  in  they  are  and 
they  will.  Our  examination  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  students’  notes 
written  from  dictation  bears  this 
out.  When  most  students  write  they 
are,  they  will,  and  similar  phrases, 
they  write  the  phrases  in  two  pieces. 
Many  of  those  who  phrase  this  com¬ 
bination  write  they  are  and  they  will 
on  the  analogy  of  that  are  and  that 
will. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  as-as  princi¬ 
ple,  Paragraph  23  could  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  uniformly.  When  the  student 
encountered  they  lubricated  or  they 
retreated,  for  example,  he  had  no 
other  choice  but  to  write  they  in 
full. 


Key:  They  are,  they  will;  that  are,  that  will. 
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There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  students  usually  write  these 
had  phrases  in  full; 

1.  They  occur  infrequently.  The 
only  phrase  with  any  appreciable 
frequency  is  1  had. 

2.  The  joining  in  phrases  such  as 

they  had,  she  had,  and  we  had — a 
broken  c — is  an  uncommon  one,  used 
in  no  other  situation  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand.  * 

3.  The  student  finds  it  difficult  to 
distinguish,  under  stress  of  dictation. 


Key:  He  had,  you  had,  she  had;  he  would, 
you  would;  I  had. 

between  he  would,  he  had;  who 
would,  who  had;  you  would,  you 
had. 

The  only  had  phrase  with  any 
frequency,  as  we  mentioned  before, 
is  I  had.  This  phrase  has  been  re¬ 


tained  in  the  Simplified.  It  is  to  be 
learned  just  like  a  brief  form. 

So  much  for  the  phrases  that  we 
tried  to  teach  but  that  the  student 
wouldn’t  learn. 

Let  us  close  with  this  thought; 
Any  phrase,  no  matter  how  simple, 
is  useful  only  when  it  is  completely 
automatic  and  can  be  written  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  hesitation.  Even  the 
simplest  phrase  is  a  handicap  if  it 
requires  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  Our  advice  on  phrasing  is; 
When  in  doubt,  don’t! 


October  Bookkeeping  Awards  Contest 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Senior  High  School 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

This  month’s  contest  problem  is 
designed  to  test  the  beginning  book¬ 
keeping  vocabulary  of  your  students. 
The  problem  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  (Assignment  A)  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior 
Certificate  of  Achievement,  and  the 
other  (Assignment  B)  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement. 

Your  students  may  tackle  either 
assignment  or  both  of  them.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  earn  a  senior  cer¬ 
tificate,  the  contestant  must  hold  a 
junior  certificate.  If  he  did  not  win 
the  junior  award  in  last  month’s 
contest,  he  may  apply  for  both  cer¬ 
tificates  this  month.  In  addition  to 
the  certificate  of  achievement,  a 
student  who  submits  an  outstanding 
paper  may  win  a  cash  award. 

General  Procedure 

Duplicate,  dictate,  or  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  information  and  di¬ 
rections  for  Assignments  A  and  B. 
Advise  your  students  to  read  the 
directions  carefully.  Explain  the 
contest  rules;  and,  if  necessary,  an¬ 
swer  any  questions  your  students 
may  have  regarding  procedure.  Per¬ 
mit  them  to  work  on  the  assign¬ 
ments  as  long  as  you  wish,  either  in 
or  out  of  your  classroom. 

When  your  students  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  solutions  for  the  con¬ 
test  problem,  send  their  work  to 
our  Board  of  Examiners,  who  will 
evaluate  each  paper.  As  stated  in 
the  contest  rules,  every  student  who 
submits  a  paper  that  meets  business 
standards  will  be  rewarded  with  an 
appropriate  certificate  of  achieve¬ 


ment.  The  best  papers  submitted 
will  win  the  special  prizes. 

Of  special  interest  to  teachers  is 
the  fact  that  unsatisfactory  papers 
will  be  returned  with  the  criticism 
of  the  examiners.  This  “outside” 
criticism  and  evaluation  may  prove 
of  exceptional  value. 

Assignment  A— for  a 
Junior  Certificate 

(Teachers:  Dictate,  duplicate,  or 
write  on  the  blackboard  the  follow¬ 
ing  information.  Underline  the 
words  in  italics.) 

George  Stout  is  distributor  ,for 
True-Vue  television  sets.  At  the 
close  of  his  first  three  months  in 
business,  Mr.  Stout  called  in  an  ac¬ 
countant  to  audit  his  bookkeeper’s 
records,  prepare  financial  state¬ 
ments,  and  offer  an  explanation  and 
interpretation  of  these  reports.  Mr. 
Stout’s  accountant,  after  he  had 
completed  his  work,  said; 

“Your  sales  for  this  first  three 
months  totaled  $20,733.13.  The 
cost  of  what  you  bought  amounted 
to  $28,364.78.  Goods  on  hand  totaled 
$12,149.34.  Your  gross  gain  on  sales 
was  $4,517.69.  Costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  were  $2,853.91,  and  your  net 
income  was  $1,663.78. 

“The  present  value  of  what  you 
own  is  $26,879.40,  and  your  debts 
total  $11,178.74.  This  means  that 
your  net  worth  in  this  business  is 
$15,700.66.  People  to  whom  you 
have  sold  owe  you  $776.36,  and  your 
oral  promises  to  pay  creditors  total 
$1,417.55.  Written  promises  to  the 
Merchants’  Bank  amount  to  $4,- 
550.00.  Your  business  is  in  excellent 
condition.” 

Directions  to  Students:  On  plain 
white  or  composition  paper,  copy  the 
two  paragraphs,  but  substitute  the 
proper  bookkeeping  terms  for  the 


word  or  words  in  italics  (or  under¬ 
lined).  Use  ink  and  your  very  best 
penmanship,  and  underline  with  red 
ink  the  bookkeeping  terms  sub¬ 
stituted. 

Teacher's  Key  for  Assignment  A: 
To  aid  you  in  making  a  preliminary 
check  of  your  students’  papers,  if 
you  wish  to  do  so  before  you  send 
them  to  New  York,  here  is  the  key 
to  Assignment  A; 

cost  of  what  you  bought  =  pur¬ 
chases 

goods  on  hand  =  merchandise  in¬ 
ventory 
gain  =  profit 

costs  of  doing  business  =  ex¬ 
penses 

net  income  =  net  profit 
what  you  own  =  assets 
debts  =  liabilities 
net  worth  =  capital  or  proprietor¬ 
ship 

people  to  whom  you  have  sold  = 
customers 

oral  promises  to  pay  creditors  = 
accounts  payable 
written  promises  to  pay  =  notes 
payable  or  promissory  notes 

Assignment  B— for  o 
Senior  Certificate 

In  the  following  paragraph,  the 
account  titles  used  in  Mr.  Stout’s 
bookkeeping  system  are  listed  in 
alphabetic  order; 

Accounts  Payable,  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable,  Advertising  Expense,  Capi¬ 
tal,  Cash,  Discount  on  Purchases, 
Drawing,  Expired  Insurance,  Fuel  and 
Light,  Interest  Payable,  Merchandise 
Inventory,  Notes  Payable,  Office  Ex¬ 
pense,  Pay  Roll,  Petty  Cash,  Prepaid 
Insurance,  Profit  and  Loss  Summary, 
Purchases,  Rent  Expense,  Sales,  Store 
Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Store  Sup¬ 
plies  Unused,  Taxes,  Taxes  Payable, 
Transportation  on  Purchases,  Trans¬ 
portation  on  Sales,  Travel  Expense. 

Directions  to  Students:  On  plain 
white  or  composition  paper,  prepare 
a  chart  of  accounts.  List,  using  ink, 
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(  the  account  titles  in  Mr.  Stout’s 
'  bookkeeping  system  in  the  follow- 
!  ing  order:  Assets,  Liabilities,  Pro- 
'  prietorship.  Income,  Costs,  and  Ex- 
1  penses.  Use  your  best  penmanship, 
j  Teacher^s  Key  for  Assignment  B: 

ASSETS — Cash,  Petty  Cash,  Ac- 
i  counts  Receivable,  Merchandise  In- 
'  ventory,  Prepaid  Insurance,  Store 
j  Supplies  Unused,  Store  Furniture  and 
Fixtures.  LIABILITIES — Notes  Pay¬ 
able,  Interest  Payable,  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  Taxes  Payable.  PROPRIETOR- 
,  SHIP — Capital,  Drawing,  Profit  and 
I  Loss  Summary.  INCOME — Sales,  Dis- 
!  count  on  Purchases.  COSTS — Pur¬ 
chases,  Transportation  on  Purchases. 
expenses  —  Advertising  Expense, 
Travel  Expense,  Fuel  and  Light,  Pay 
'  Roll,  Rent  Expense,  Taxes,  Expired 
Insurance,  Office  Expense,  Transpor- 
1  tation  on  Sales. 


Style  Dictation 


this  kind  of  dictation  before  they 
leave  the  school. 

Little  material  has  been  published 
that  is  truly  “office  style”  and  yet 
easy  to  use  in  the  classroom.  It  is  to 
meet  this  need  that  the  Business 
Education  World  brings  you  this 
month’s  Transcription  Project  and 
similar  projects  to  be  published  in 
the  November,  December,  January, 
March,  April,  and  May  issues.  Your 
file  of  these  teaching  aids  will  grow 
rapidly. 

Each  project  is  an  integrated  se¬ 
ries  of  secretarial  activities.  Each 
project  consists  of  three  major  parts 
plus  such  periphery  duties  as  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes,  making  carbon 
copies,  and  so  on.  For  ordinary  class 
use,  you  may  wish  to  dictate  (at  any 
rate  that  you  feel  is  appropriate 
to  the  learning  situation)  one,  two, 
or  all  three  parts. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  B.E.W.’s 
willingness  to  serve  you  as  judge, 
critic,  and  certifier,  however,  you 
should  observe  the  rules  given  with 
the  project.  Three  certificates  are 
available — in  case  you  plan  to  con¬ 
duct  a  long-range  program  that 


Prepared  by 

MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 
Howe  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Office-style  dictation  is  an  every¬ 
day  occurrence  in  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  but  it  should  not  be  an  every¬ 
day  feature  in  the  classroom.  The 
student  to  whom  such  dictation  is 
given  learns  much  about  using  his 
typing  and  shorthand  and  tran¬ 
scribing  skills,  but  he  does  not  build 
those  skills  on  such  dictation. 

Office-style  dictation  represents 
the  ultimate  goal  toward  which  sec¬ 
retarial  students  work.  To  reach  that 
goal,  they  must  build  the  component 
skills;  and  the  first  rule  for  skill 
building  is  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible. 

But  it  is  good,  occasionally,  to  give 
students  a  “taste  of  the  real  thing” — 
perhaps  a  period  a  month  for  tran¬ 
scription  students,  a  period  every 
other  week  for  students  who  are 
taking  on  their  finishing  polish 
in  the  office-  or  secretarial-practice 
class.  It  is  imperative  that  secretarial 
students  have  some  experience  with 


Monthly  Bookkeepins 
Contest  Rules 


1.  The  Awards.  For  every  satis¬ 
factory  solution,  a  two-color  cer¬ 
tificate  of  achievement;  for  the  first 
prize  in  each  division,  a  check  for 
$3;  for  second-place  honors,  $2;  for 
honorable  mention,  a  scholastic- 
achievement  certificate  suitable  for 
framing. 

2.  Closing  Date.  November  11, 
1949.  Send  by  first-class  mail  or 
express  the  solutions  (not  less  than 
five)  to  B.E.W.  Department  of 
Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  postmarked  on 
or  before  November  11. 

3.  Identification.  Send  a  typed 
list  in  duplicate  of  the  names  of 
the  students  whose  papers  are  sub¬ 
mitted.  Place  “A”  after  the  name 
of  each  student  who  is  a  contestant 
for  a  junior  certificate,  and  “B” 
after  the  name  of  each  contestant 
for  a  senior  certificate.  Print  each 
student’s  name,  name  of  school, 
address  of  school,  and  name  of 
teacher  in  full  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  each  paper  sub¬ 
mitted. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each 
paper  to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of 
exanoination.  printing,  and  mailing. 
Special  B.E.W.  stamps,  each  worth 
10  cents,  may  be  purchased  in  ad¬ 
vance,  in  any  quantity,  and  used  as 
needed  when  solutions  to  B.E.W. 
projects  in  bookkeeping  or  tran¬ 
scription  are  sent  for  certification, 
thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  issue 
a  check  or  purchase  a  money  order 
each  time  a  set  of  papers  is  sent. 
(Canadian  teachers  may  order 
these  stamps  through  The  Gregg 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  50  York  Street, 
Toronto  1.) 

5.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Mrs. 
Claudia  Garvey,  and  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Tarkington. 
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Ill  One  Book— 90  Per  Cent  of  the  Shorthand  of  Business— 
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parallels  the  well-known  shorthand, 
typing,  and  bookkeeping  awards 
programs  that  are  sponsored  by  The 
Gregg  Writer  and  this  magazine. 

You  will  find  that  students  en¬ 
joy  doing  these  projects.  There  is  a 
game  quality  to  which  they  respond ; 
moreover,  office-style  dictation  is  a 
pleasant  variant  in  the  class  routine. 


RULES  FOR  CERTIFICATION 

A  mailable  transcript  of  Assign¬ 
ment  A  must  be  completed  within 
15  minutes  after  the  end  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  to  earn  a  Junior  Certificate; 
of  Assignment  A  and  B  within  20 
minutes,  to  earn  a  Senior  Certifi¬ 
cate;  of  Assignments  A,  B,  and  C 
within  25  minutes,  to  earn  a  Su¬ 
perior  Certificate. 

The  teacher  should  send  students’ 
work  (only  originals,  not  carbon 
copies  or  envelopes)  by  first-class 
mail,  together  with  10  cents  for 
each  certificate  to  be  awarded  (to 
cover  costs  of  judging,  issuing  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  mailing),  to  Awards 
Department,  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  A  covering  let¬ 
ter  should  certify  that  rules  were 
observed  and  should  indicate  the 
certificate  for  which  each  student  is 
believed  to  be  eligible. 

Dictation  may  be  at  any  rate  suit¬ 
able  to  the  class;  certification  is  on 
mailability  of  transcript  completed 
within  time  specified.  The  project 
may  be  used  any  time  this  school 
year,  provided  it  is  new  matter 
when  dictated  to  the  students. 

BEFORE  YOU  START 

For  this  project,  supply  students 
with  two  letterheads  (any  kind 
will  do),  three  sheets  of  plain  paper 
for  carbon  copies,  one  sheet  of  plain 
paper  to  be  used  for  an  enclosure, 
a  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  and  two 
envelopes. 

Read  or  provide  a  copy  of  these 
instructions  to  the  students. 

You  are  secretary  to  Louis  H. 
Brownell,  Personnel  Manager, 
Standard  Service  Company  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Boston  15,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

A  request  for  a  speaker  comes 
from  Anna  Lee,  Secretary,  Young 
Women’s  Business  and  Professional 
Association,  Clayton,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brownell  is  treasurer  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Executives  (a  professional 
club).  The  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  George  A.  Walker,  846 
Penway  Building,  Boston  11. 

YOUR  CORRECT  KEY 

The  project  dictation  material  is 
presented  in  both  light  and  bold 
type.  When  you  dictate,  be  sure  to 
dictate  every  word;  but,  when  you 


The  availability  of  the  certificates 
offers  an  additional  appeal,  especial¬ 
ly  to  students  who  have  won  laurels 
in  the  other  awards  programs. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  you 
use  this  month’s  Transcription  Proj¬ 
ect  as  a  sight-setting  test  to  build 
awareness  and  to  motivate  additional 
effort.  If  any  student  meets  certifica¬ 


Transcription  Project  1 

correct  the  papers,  read  only  the 
material  given  in  bold  type — the 
light  type  indicates  repetitions  and 
instructions  that  the  students 
should  not  transcribe. 

ASSIGNMENT  A— JUNIOR 

Take  a  letter  to  Miss  Lee,  make 
a  file  copy,  and  address  an  envelope. 
Dear  Miss  Lee:  You  asked  me,  in 
your  letter  of  October  7,  to  speak 
to  the  Young  Women’s  Business 
and  Professional  Association  of 
Clayton  on  Tuesday,  November  1. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  accept.  No,  strike 
out  that  last  sentence.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure.  Paragraph.  I  understand 
that  this  is  a  dinner  meeting  be¬ 
ginning  promptly  at  6:15  p.m.  and 
that  I  am  to  speak  to  the  group 
after  the  dinner.  Paragraph.  You 
spoke  of  a  fee.  There  will  be  none. 
Our  Company  is  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  for  its  representatives 
to  speak  before  groups  such  as 
yours.  Paragraph.  Since  you  men¬ 
tion  that  this  is  a  guest  meeting 
to  which  you  have  particularly  in¬ 
vited  the  high  school  seniors  and 
business-college  students  of  your 
community,  I  believe  that  I  should 
like  to  present  the  subject  “That 
First  Impression,”  the  topic  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  employee  interview. 
It  should  be  a  suitable  talk,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  for  even  the  employed  ca¬ 
reer  girl.  I  believe  I  left  out  an 
item.  Will  you  insert  this  as  the 
third  paragraph?  I  will  be  driving 
to  Clayton.  Will  you  please  let 
me  know  where  the  meeting  is 
to  be  held?  Sincerely  yours, 

ASSIGNMENT  B— SENIOR 

Will  you  please  type  up  these 
notes  for  the  talk,  numbering  the 
paragraphs.  No  carbon  is  necessary. 
The  title  will  be  That  First  Impres¬ 
sion.  1.  When  you  open  the  door 
marked  Quote  Personnel  Manager 
Comma  Unquote  how  do  you  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  manager?  Your  groom¬ 
ing  from  head  to  toe,  the  way  you 
walk — No,  your  walk,  the  way  you 
carry  your  purse  and  gloves,  your 
facial  expression,  your  poise,  and 
the  fact  that  you  remain  standing 
quietly  Underscore  quietly  until 
you  are  asked  to  be  seated  counts. 
Paragraph.  2.  What  you  say  and 
how  you  say  it  are  important.  Do 
you  know  how  to  sit  gracefully. 


tion  standards,  by  all  means  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  a  certificate — it  will 
stimulate  his  future  work  and  set  a 
pace  that  the  entire  class  will  want 
to  maintain.  Your  success  with  the 
first  effort  will  indicate  to  you 
whether  future  Transcription  Proj¬ 
ects  would  be  best  used  for  teaching 
or  testing  purposes. 


what  to  do  with  your  hands  and 
your  gloves  and  purse  Parenthesis 
be  sure  its  contents  are  orderly 
Parenthesis  and  your  feet,  how  to 
speak  properly  in  a  well-modulated 
voice?  Do  you  know  something 
about  the  business — No  organiza¬ 
tion,  your  own  qualifications,  and 
why  you  want  to  work  there? 
Paragraph.  3.  Will  you  recognize 
when  the  interview  is  completed? 
Will  you  remember  to  thank  the 
manager  in  a  courteous  way  for 
his  consideration?  Do  you  know 
how  to  rise  gracefully,  collecting 
all  your  belongings,  and  make  a 
gracious  exit? 

ASSIGNMENT  C— SUPERIOR 

Here  is  a  letter  to  George  Walker. 
Make  a  file  copy  and  address  an 
envelope.  Dear  George,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  be  out  of  town — No. 
I  have  to  be  out  of  town  when 
Personnel  Executives  has  its  next 
meeting,  November  1.  Paragraph. 
I  am  sorry  about  this  conflict  be¬ 
cause  November  1  is  the  night  we 
hoped  to  collect  all  unpaid  dues. 
To  expedite  the  matter,  I  will  send 
you  I  will  soon  send  you  a  list  of 
names  of  those  members  who  have 
not  yet  paid  up.  Perhaps  Joe  Miller 
would  be  willing  to  check  this  mat¬ 
ter  out.  Paragraph.  There  is  also 
the  matter  of  collecting — No, 
change  that.  Do  you  suppose  Chuck 
Bennett  would  take  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  collecting  for  the  dinner  tick¬ 
ets  at  the  door?  He  will  need  tickets 
and  change  and  should  settle  for 
the  dinners  before  the  evening  is 
over.  Paragraph.  Attached  is  a 
Treasurer’s  Report.  There  will  be 
no  more  activity  in  the  account  un¬ 
til  after  the  meeting.  Sincerely 
yours. 

Here  is  the  material  for  the  Re¬ 
port.  Space  out  the  heading  ver¬ 
tically  and  center.  Make  the  Report 
look  nice  on  the  page,  even  though 
it  is  short.  Personnel  Executives 
put  that  in  all  caps  Treasurer’s  Re¬ 
port  November  1,  1949.  That  makes 
three  lines.  Receipts.  Cash  9/30/49 
$185.67  Dues  October  meeting 
$1,500  Total  on  the  same  line  $1,- 
685.67.  Payments.  There  is  only  one 
item  Awards  plaques  and  medals  as 
per  statement  9/29/49  $99.  Cash 
balance  on  hand  $1,586.67. 
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Longhand  Penmanship  and  Intelligence 
As  Predictors  of  Shorthand  Success 


A  Research  Review  by 
DR.  RUTH  ANDERSON 
Texas  Christian  University 

One  of  the  best  studies  ever  made 
to  determine  how  important  long- 
hand  penmanship  and  general  intel¬ 
ligence  are  in  determining  shorthand 
success  was  that  of  Marian  Elizabeth 
Miller,  who  did  her  investigation  as 
a  master’s  study  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  1937.^ 

Miss  Miller  undertook  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  correlation  in  writing  long- 
hand  and  achievement  in  writing 
shorthand;  and  to  determine,  also, 
the  predictive  value  of  intelligence 
scores  on  probable  success  in  short¬ 
hand  achievement.  It  should  be 
noted  from  the  outset  that  this  was 
a  study  in  shorthand  penmanship 
exclusively. 

Procedure  of  the  Researcher 

Specimens  of  longhand  and  short¬ 
hand  writing  were  obtained  from 
430  Cincinnati  high  school  pupils 
during  the  first  semester  of  1936- 
1937.  Of  these  pupils,  294  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  first-year  shorthand  and 
136  in  second-year  shorthand.  Two 
longhand  and  two  shorthand  writing 
specimens  were  obtained  from  each 
pupil. 

The  material  for  the  first  speci¬ 
men  was  chosen  from  literature,  the 
first  paragraph  being  an  article  on 
^  success  and  the  second  paragraph, 
an  excerpt  from  Lincoln’s  Gettys¬ 
burg  Address.  Material  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  specimen  consisted  of  letters 
dictated  to  the  students. 

The  students  were  told  that  speed 
and  accuracy  were  not  to  be  con- 
k  sidered  as  separate  factors  in  their 
writings.  One  of  the  longhand  sam¬ 
ples  was  copied  from  printed  ma¬ 
terial;  the  other  was  written  from 
dictation.  The  shorthand  sample  for 
the  first  letter  was  obtained  from 
dictation,  given  slowly  enough  so 
that  students  were  not  hurried  in 
their  writing.  The  second  letter  was 
dictated  at  50  words  a  minute.  One 
of  the  shorthand  samples  was  copied 
from  longhand;  the  other,  written 
from  dictation. 

The  rating  scale  selected  for  clas- 
^  sifying  longhand  samples  was  the 

‘Marian  Elizabeth  Miller,  “The  Value  of 
T  honghand  Penmanship  and  General  Intelll- 
In  Predicting  Achievement  in  Gregg 
shorthand  Penmanship,”  unpublished  mas¬ 
ters  study.  University  of  Cincinnati,  11».S7. 


American  Handwriting  Scale,  by 
West.  The  shorthand  specimens  were 
rated  by  Hoke’s  Measuring  Scale  for 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

The  percentile  ranks  in  intelli¬ 
gence  were  derived  from  the  Otis 
Intelligence  Test  scores  for  the  sub¬ 
jects. 

A  total  of  860  specimens  of  long- 
hand  writing  and  860  of  shorthand 
writing  was  obtained.  One-half  the 
specimens  were  from  dictated  ma¬ 
terial  and  one-half  from  copied. 

Scores  on  the  specimens  were  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  groups,  two  for 
Shorthand  I  and  two  for  Longhand 
I  (specimens  of  first-year  shorthand 
students) ;  two  for  Shorthand  II  and 
two  for  Longhand  II  (specimens  of 
second-year  shorthand  students). 
Correlations  obtained  on  the  basis  of 
these  scores  were: 


Specimens  of  Writing 

Coses 

r 

P.E.' 

Shorthand  I,  copied  ; 
Longhand  I,  copied 

294 

.47 

.03 

Shorthand  I,  dictated ; 
Longhand  I,  dictated 

294 

.52 

.028 

Shorthand  II,  copied ; 
Longhand  II,  copied 

136 

..55 

.04 

Shorthand  II,  dictated  ; 
Longhand  II,  dictated 

136 

.61 

.036 

The  above  positive  correlations  in¬ 
dicated  a  substantial  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  writing  achievement  of 
longhand  and  shorthand.  The  author 
states,  however,  that,  although  the 
correlations  were  substantial,  the 
data  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
predictions  for  individual  success 
in  shorthand  on  the  basis  of  ability 
in  longhand  alone. 


The  author  concluded  that  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  achievement  in  long- 
hand  entered  into  achievement  in 
shorthand,  possibly  such  factors  as 
interest,  effort,  desire  for  success, 
and  certain  physical  factors;  there¬ 
fore  it  was  not  possible  to  predict 
with  accuracy  whether  a  student 
would  attain  the  same  degree  of 
achievement  in  writing  shorthand 
as  in  writing  longhand.' 

All  the  correlations  between  per¬ 
centile  rankings  in  intelligence  and 
shorthand  writing  scores  were  be¬ 
low  .20,  which  indicated  a  negligible 
degree  of  correlation  between  these 
two  factors.  Therefore,  intelligence 
scores  above  a  certain  minimum 
could  not  be  used  alone  to  predict 
probable  success  in  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing  achievement. 

Comments  of  the  Reviewer 

The  relationship  between  long- 
hand  penmanship,  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  shorthand  penmanship 
ability  is  a  problem  about  which 
many  speculations  have  been  made 
and  in  which  much  interest  has  been 
manifested. 

While  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  have  had  the 
1,720  specimens  of  longhand  and 
shorthand  writing  rated  by  more 
than  one  person,  such  a  procedure 
would  have  given  greater  objectivity 
to  the  data. 

^Interesting  sidelight :  Two  of  the  finest 
shorthand  penmen  in  the  world  are  Charles 
E.  Zoubek  and  Charles  Rader,  the  men  who 
write  the  plates  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  text¬ 
books.  Their  longhand  penmanship,  however, 
is  as  close  to  illegibility  as  it  is  possible  for 
scribbling  to  be !  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  for  these  men  the  correlation  between 
longhand  and  shorthand  penmanship  is  nega¬ 
tive  ;  actually,  it  means  that  they  try  to 
write  good  shorthand  but  do  not  try  to  write 
good  longhand. — Editor 


BABE  RUTH  PICTURE ..  .WINS  PORTABLE  for  Wilma  Dieckmann,  of  Keysport,  Illinois,  in  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Typewriter  Art  Contest.  Presentation  of  the  portable  is  made  in  behalf  of 
Contest  Director  Julius  Nelson  by  C.  E.  Mueller,  Underwood  Corporation's  Typewriter  Division 
Manager  in  St.  Louis.  Miss  Dieckmann's  typortrait  of  the  famous  athlete  won  first  place  over 
1,022  other  entries  from  36  states,  Hawaii,  and  several  foreign  countries.  Top  school  award 
went  to  Notre  Dame  High  School,  Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 
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Dictation:  Graded  Letters  (Anniversary) 

A.  E.  KLEIN 
Hunter  College 
New  York  City 


For  Chapter  4 

Dear  Sir:  The  yellow  sweater  I 
recently  purchased  from  you  is 
much  too  big.  I  am  therefore  return¬ 
ing  it  to'  you  today. 

I  expect  to  be  in  Wheeling  in 
about  three  weeks  and  will  come  in 
to  choose  another  sweater  at*  that 
time.  Yours  truly,  (44) 

Dear  Sir:  The  Weaver  Washing 
Machine  I  recently  purchased  from 
your  dealer,  Mr.  Frank  King,  does 
not  do  a  good'  job.  I  am  forced  to 
wash  underwear,  sweaters,  and 
other  wearing  apparel  several  times 
before  I  can  get*  them  clean. 

Frankly,  I  am  very  much  upset 
about  this,  as  I  have  washed  with  it 
for  only  a  couple  of  weeks.*  Think  of 
the  excessive  amount  of  water 
needed  as  well  as  the  time  I  am 
forced  to  waste  in  washing  each 
load.*  I  surely  did  not  expect  any 
such  waste  of  time  and  water  or  I 
would  not  have  purchased  the 
Weaver.  Something  is  clearly^ 
wrong.  I  wish  you  would  send  a  man 
to  the  house  quickly  to  look  it  over. 
Yours  truly, (116) 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  need  of  a  doz¬ 
en  men  in  our  watch  factory.  We 
should  like  men  who  have  had  at 
least  five  years’^  experience  in  work¬ 
ing  on  watch  springs.  The  Queen 
Watch  Company  is  ready  to  pay 
them  good  wages  if  they*  exhibit 
skill  in  doing  the  work  swiftly  and 
well.  If  they  do  an  especially  good 
job  and  show  that  they  are*  con¬ 
scientious,  they  will  also  receive  a 
bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Will  you  inform  us  whether  you 
can  send*  us  such  men.  As  the  call 
for  our  watches  exceeds  the  speed 
with  which  we  can  at  present  make 
them,  it  is  necessary®  that  any 
watchmakers  you  do  send  us  report 
for  work  immediately.  Yours  very 
truly,  (138) 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  our  production  of  crude  rubber 
is  way  up.  Our  engineers  have 
exceeded'  all  expectations  and 
achieved  the  seemingly  impossible. 

You  will  receive  your  boot  rubber 
in  about*  one  week.  Naturally,  all 
future  orders  will  be  shipped  ifn- 
mediately.  Thank  you  for  waiting  so 
long.  Yours  very*  truly,  (62) 

For  Chapter  5 

Dear  Madam:  In  answer  to  the 
inquiry  we  received  from  you  yes¬ 
terday,  we  are  mighty  pleased  to 


write  you  that'  we  do  give  piano  les¬ 
sons  to  adult  beginners.  The  Brown 
Music  School  makes  a  specialty  of 
giving  music'  lessons  to  people  like 
you  who  wish  to  play  the  piano  for 
their  own  amusement. 

Mr.  Clyde  Boyle,  a*  professional 
musician,  who  has  had  exceptional 
success  in  teaching  piano,  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  unique*  method  apppropriate 
for  grown-ups.  In  the  unbelievable 
.time  of  six  hours,  using  this  method, 
you  will  be®  able  to  play  a  simple 
tune.  The  progress  made  by  adults 
who  are  complete  strangers  to  the 
piano  never*  ceases  to  arouse  won¬ 
der. 

An  exciting  moment  in  each  play¬ 
er’s  life  is  the  performing  before  a 
group  of*  fellow  players  of  a  piece 
he  has  perfected.  These  perform¬ 
ances  are  given  in  our  auditorium 
monthly®  throughout  the  year,  and 
you  may  ask  your  family  and  com¬ 
panions  to  come  to  hear  them. 

Why  not  come  in  for  a*  trial  les¬ 
son?  If  you  are  satisfied,  you  may 
make  arrangements  at  that  time  as 
to  the  hours  that  suit  you.  Yours 
very'*  truly,  (202) 

Mr.  Doyle:  The  75  bottles  of  baby 
oil,  fifty  bottles  of  Boyle's  Perfume, 
fifteen  dozen  boxes'  of  Hugh's  Face 
Powder,  and  three  gross  of  Lyon's 
kits  finally  came  through.  Prior  to 
receiving  them,  Mr.  Rowen'  wrote 
me  stating  that  the  oil  was  being 
shipped  via  Royal  Trucking. 

You  are  required  to  be  back  in 
Johnstown  by*  the  18th.  Several  of 
the  directors  will  be  present  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  view  points.  They  feel 
that  the*  organization  needs  new 
life  and  are  considering  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  younger  men  to  high  posts. 


Try  to  be  there  early.®  John  Ryan, 
(103)  ! 

For  Chapter  6  ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Brand:  I  had  hopea  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  by  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  13,  but  was  not  able 
to'  because  we  had  to  move  to  a 
new  building  on  Friday.  Our  new 
offices  are  at  25  Herald  Square. 

The*  merchandise  we  sent  you 
was  inspected  before  it  left  our 
plant  and  our  chief  inspector,  Mr. 
Counts,  says  he  is*  positive  the  ' 
holders  were  in  perfect  shape.  Oc- 
casionally  mishaps  do  occur  during 
delivery,  and*  I  am  positive  that  in 
this  instance  the  railway  company 
was  to  blame. 

A  new  shipment  was  sent  you 
promptly'^  upon  receipt  of  your  let-  t 
ter  and  should  have  been  delivered 
to  you  around  October  11. 

Mr.  Spender''  must  have  misin¬ 
formed  you  about  our  prices.  He 
probably  referred  by  mistake  to  our 
old  catalogue.  This'  catalogue  was 
recently  revised,  and  the  prices  f 
printed  in  this  revision  went  into 
effect  promptly  on®  September  15. 
The  reduced  rates  to  which  you  re¬ 
fer  only  apply  if  you  purchase  in 
quantities  of  five*  or  more.  Yours 
sincerely, (184) 

To  all  Shareholders  of  the  Flint 
Building  Company:  We  are  obliged 
to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  all  * 
stockholders'  of  the  Flint  Building 
Company  at  the  general  office  and 
plant  of  the  company,  Bond  Place, 
Island  County,*  October  6,  1949,  at 
two,  for  the  election  of  two  direc¬ 
tors  to  replace  John*  Brand  and 
Jack  Held,  both  of  whom  resigned.  ‘ 

All  shareholders  of  record  as  of  the 
close  of  business,  September  26,* 
1949,  may  cast  their  ballots  at  this 
meeting. 

If  future  events  will  prevent  your 
appearing,"  please  sign  and  return 
the  enclosed  proxy  promptly.  Yours  i 
sincercly,(  1 12) 
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Dictation:  Transcription  Speed  Practice 


Dear  Commodore  Mason:  At  a 
recent  reunion  of  veterans  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  our  main  speaker  was 
Lieutenant^  Commander  Jenkins, 
who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk. 
Later  he  joined  a  small  group  of  us 
in  my  hotel-  room. 

Among  other  things,  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  my  activities  as  Skipper  of 
a  Sea  Scout  Ship;  and  I  was®  de¬ 
lighted  to  learn  from  Commander 
Jenkins  that  you  are  a  former  Sea 
Scout  and  that  you  are  still  able  to 
maintain^  some  contact  in  spite  of 
your  heavy  duties. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  speak¬ 


ers  address  our  group,  and  the  boys 
look®  forward  to  these  occasions 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  know 
they  would  be  thrilled  to  have  you 
address  us  at  the**  most  important  of 
all  meetings,  our  Bridge  of  Honor, 
on  October  30.  Cordially  yours, 
(136) 

Dear  Skipper  Smith:  It  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  receive  your  recent 
letter.  It  will  be  an  honor  to  take 
a‘  small  part  on  this  occasion. 

I  wonder  whether  some  of  your 
boys  might  not  like  to  make  an 
inspection  of  our  Coast®  Guard  Sta¬ 
tion  here.  If  they  would  like  to  do 


so,  just  let  me  know  the  day  you 
select  and  the  time  of  your  arrival.® 

I  can  assure  you  of  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  Very  truly  yours,  (71) 

Dear  Commodore  Mason:  Thank 
you  for  your  recent  letter.  We  are 
delighted  that  we  are  to  have  the 
honor  of^  your  presence. 

You  wonder  whether  some  of  the 
boys  would  like  to  inspect  the  Coast 
Guard  Station.  When  I  read  this 
part  of®  your  letter  to  them,  they 
stood  up  in  a  body  and  cheered.  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  possible®  to  keep  any  of  them 
away!  If  they  had  their  way,  they 
would  be  there  tomorrow  at  the 
crack  of  dawn;  but  we  have^  se¬ 
lected  November  15  and  will  arrive 
at  9:30  a.m.  Cordially  yours,  (95) 
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Dictation:  Business  Letters 


Mr.  Daniel  Knox,  98  Pine  Street, 
Farmville,  Ohio.  Dear  Mr.  Knox: 

The  property  at  215  Front*  Street 
has  been  offered  to  us  for  purchase, 
and  we  are  interested  in  it  because 
we  desire  to  convert  the®  garage 
now  on  the  property  into  a  milk  sub¬ 
station. 

This  property  is  located  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  zone,®  but  we  are  writing  to 
you  as  City  Clerk  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  legal  requirements  in 
connection*  with  the  zoning  or¬ 
dinance.  Very  truly  yours, (89) 

Milk  Products,  Inc.,  Blair  Road, 
Bluff  City,  Ohio.  Gentlemen: 

The  property  at  215  Front*  Street 


about  which  you  wrote  us  in  your 
letter  of  the  28th,  is  located  in  a 
business  zone.  Nevertheless,®  the 
city  ordinance  on  property  zoning 
requires  milk  stations  within  the 
city  to  meet  certain®  specific  reg¬ 
ulations. 

It  will  be  pecessary  for  you  to 
obtain  an  operating  permit.  To  do 
this,  you*  will  apply  to  this  office. 
I,  as  City  Clerk,  will  give  you  the 
necessary  application  forms  and 
whatever®  assistance  you  may  need 
in  filling  them  out.  These  forms 
will  be  presented  to  the  town  zoning 
committee,  and®  a  date  for  a  hearing 
will  be  set  by  the  committee.  When 


you  have  been  notified  of  this  date, 
you  are  then  required^  to  notify  all 
property  owners  within  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  the  site  you  propose  to 
purchase  that  you®  are  applying  for 
permission  to  operate  a  milk  sub¬ 
station  on  the  site  you  describe. 
Notification®  may  be  in  person  or  by 
mail,  but  satisfactory  evidence  of 
such  notification  should  be  pre¬ 
sented*®  at  the  hearing.  Your  notice 
to  the  property  owners  should  clear¬ 
ly  state  the  date  and  the  time  of 
the  public**  hearing. 

A  fee  of  $10  must  accompany  your 
application  to  the  zoning  committee. 
If  a  permit*®  is  denied,  the  fee  will 
be  returned  to  you. 

The  next  committee  meeting  will 
be  a  week  from  Tuesday.  Very*® 
truly  yours, (262) 


Writer  Shorthand  Articles 


This  Month's  Gress 

The  Automobile  Industry 

From  "Stories  of  American  Industry" 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce 

EARLY  IN  THE  PRESENT  CEN¬ 
TURY,  a  man  whose  name  happened 
to  be  Brown  purchased  an  automobile, 
pne  afternoon,*  coming  around  a  bend 
in  the  road,  Brown  met  a  farmer  and 
his  wife,  driving  a  wagon.  Following 
the  custom®  of  those  early  days,  the 
motorist  stopped  his  car,  in  order  not 
to  frighten  the  horses,  and  cour¬ 
teously*  offered  to  help  the  farmer 
lead  the  team  safely  by. 

^  “No,  thank  you,”  said  the  farmer. 
“If  you  can  lead  my  wife  by,  I*  can 
handle  the  team.” 

So  Brown  escorted  the  terrified  lady 
safely  past  that  dangerous  new  ma¬ 
chine,  the*  automobile. 

OCTOBER.  1949 


Perhaps  Brown  did  not  realize  it, 
but  on  that  dusty  highway  that  day 
he  was  standing  at  the  crossroads*  of 
the  centuries.  Behind  him  lay  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  of  people  trudging  from 
place  to  place  on  foot,  of  horse-drawn® 
vehicles,  of  ox  teams,  of  men  on  horse¬ 
back  struggling  over  well-nigh  impas¬ 
sable  roads.  Ahead  of  him  lay  the* 
great  age  of  the  automobile,  an  in¬ 
vention  which  later  was  to  revolution¬ 
ize  life  within  the  span  of®  one 
generation,  give  a  new  implication  to 
the  word  “transportation,”  and  create 
a  giant  industry*®  employing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  directly  and 
indirectly  giving  work  to  millions 
more. 

There  have**  been  many  fantastic 
stories  told  about  the  development  of 
the  automobile — of  the  crude,  lumber¬ 
ing*®  contraptions  that  were  the 
dreams  of  many  men  who,  even  before 


the  first  railroad,  were  experimenting 
with  steam**  carriages.  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  in  1804,  a 
young  American**  inventor  named 
Oliver  Evans  mounted  a  steam  flat- 
boat  upon  an  ordinary  wagon.  He  con¬ 
nected**  the  steam  engine  to  the 
wagon  wheels  and  drove  along  Market 
Street,  while  crowds  gazed  in  utter 
amazement.  Over**  one  hundred  years 
ago,  steam  busses  were  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  in  England,  running  on  a 
regular  schedule,*®  like  the  modern 
motorbus.  But  these  early  steam  cars 
tore  up  the  roads  and  frightened  ani¬ 
mals,  so  a  law  was  passed**  requiring 
that  a  man  must  walk  in  front  of  the 
steam  carriage,  with  a  red  flag  or  a 
red  lantern. 

A  little  over**  half  a  century  ago, 
in  1896,  there  were  only  about  half 
a  dozen  gasoline®®  automobiles  in  the 
United  States:  The  Americans  who 
built  these  first  cars  were  Charles  E. 
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Duryea,  Elwood"^  Haynes,  Henry 
Ford,  Charles  King,  and  R.  E.  Olds, 

To  overcome  one  of  the  early  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  automobile,*®  that  of 
frightened  horses,  an  American  genius 
patented  the  Horsey  Horseless  Car¬ 
riage.  This  gasoline  buggy*®  had  a 
wooden  model  of  a  horse  stuck  out 
in  front,  in  order  to  fool  the  horses. 
In  fact,  almost  every**  conceivable 
kind  of  car  was  manufactured  in  those 
early  days,  and  there  were  over  a 
thousand  different*®  makes  of  pioneer 
American  cars!  Looking  back  over 
some  of  these  names  is  like  thumbing 
through  an  old  family*®  album.  For 
example,  how  would  you  like  to  take 
a  ride  this  afternoon  in  the  Kerosene 
Motor  Surrey?*^  Or  the  Buggycar,  the 
Bugmobile,  the  Ben-Hur,  or  even  the 
Dodo? 

Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the 
days*®  when  to  ride  in  a  motorcar  was 
the  great  American  adventure.  One 
manufacturer  used  to  advertise,*" 
“Nothing  to  watch  but  the  road.”  A 
customer  wrote  in  to  the  factory  that 
he  was  tired  of  watching  the  same®" 
piece  of  road.  Another  early  make 
of  car  boasted  that  it  had  wooden 
wheels,  wooden  axles,  and  a  wooden 
frame,®*  to  which  an  unhappy  motorist 
added:  “Wooden  run.” 

But  in  spite  of  jokes  and  hardships, 
the  lusty  infant®*  industry  grew  rap¬ 
idly.  And  here  is  a  point  worth  re¬ 
membering — the  American  automobile 
industry®®  was  created  by  struggling 
young  men  who  came  in  mostly  from 
the  farms  to  work  in  the  shops.  They 
built  the  first  American**  cars  with 
their  own  hands,  and  in  spite  of  every 
discouragement  they  kept  on  tinkering 
with  them  until®®  they  would  run. 

And  in  spirit,  this  giant  industry  has 
stayed  young.  The  same  youthful 
spirit  of  enterprise  has  made®®  cars 
better  year  after  year. 

Most  of  these  improvements,  by  the 
way,  are  in  parts  of  the  car  which  we 
never  see.  For®*  example,  some  of  the 
parts  in  the  modern  engine  are  ac¬ 
curate  within  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch.  And  to®*  attain  such  accuracy, 
precision  tools  are  used  that  can 
measure  within  one  one-millionth  of 
an  inch.  Perhaps**  it  will  help  us  to 
imagine  what  this  means,  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  take  a  piece  of  bar  steel, 
one  foot  long  and  one*®  inch  square, 
and  place  this  bar  of  steel  in  a  vise. 
Now,  if  a  fiy  should  alight  on  one  end 
of  the  bar,  the  weight  of  the**  fly 
will  bend  the  steel  one  one-millionth 
of  an  inch. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  the  automobile 
really  begins**  on  the  farm,  for  this 
industry  is  now  one  of  our  greatest 
users  of  farm  products — everything 
from  milk  and**  goat’s-hair  to  cotton, 
corn,  and  beeswax.  In  fact,  this  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  giant  carries  other 
giants  on  its**  shoulders — the  great 
petroleum  industry,  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  plate-glass  industry. 
The  “horseless  carriage”*®  of  yesterday 
is  now  the  greatest  user  of  raw 
materials  the  world  has  ever  known. 

One  of  the  most*®  interesting  parts 
of  our  story  lies  in  the  development 
of  our  great  American  highway  sys¬ 
tem.  The**  first  highways  in  this 
country  were  made  by  the  buffalo  and 
the  deer,  and  these  wilderness  trails 
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were  used  also  by*®  the  Indians  and 
the  early  pioneers.  Slowly  the  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  jolted  and  bounced  over 
these  rough,  primitive*®  trails.  George 
Washington  was  among  those  who 
urged  the  people  to  build  good  roads. 
In  1804  the  Federal®®  Government  gave 
its  first  aid  to  road  building  through 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  But  within  a 
few  years  people  began®*  to  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  roads  because  they  had  be¬ 
come  fascinated  with  that  new  marvel 
— the  railroad.  So  for®*  many  genera¬ 
tions  the  roads  of  America  stayed 
rough.  Only  forty-five  years  ago,  in 
1904,®*  it  was  said  that  in  the  United 
States  there  were  less  than  150  miles 
of  what  were  called  in  those  days®* 
dustless  roads. 

Then  the  American  motorists  or¬ 
ganized  for  battle.  They  were  tired 
of  paying  to  have  their  cars'®  hauled 
out  of  mudholes.  They  demanded  bet¬ 
ter  roads,  and  they  got  them.  Today, 
there  are  close  to  1,000,000  miles  of 
improved®®  roads  in  this  country,  and 
over  100,000  miles  of  concrete  roads, 
which  cost  $35,000®*  a  mile. 

Certainly  we  shall  need  still  more 
roads  in  the  future,  because  in  past 
years  the  American  automobile®*  in¬ 
dustry  turned  out  millions  of  new  cars, 
besides  thousands  of  trailers. 

Today  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to®" 
forecast  the  future  of  the  trailer,  just 
as  fifty  years  ago  it  was  not  possible  to 
predict  the  future®®  of  the  automobile. 
After  all,  the  trailer  is  only  the 
most  recent  of  many  new  products  and 
new®*  ideas  that  the  automobile  has 
introduced  into  our  lives.  Perhaps  in 
the  future,  the  motor  industry**  will 
usher  in  still  more  changes  and  in¬ 
novations  as  yet  undreamed  of.  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain — increas¬ 
ingly,®*  America  will  continue  to  roll 
forward  on  wheels.  (1271) 


Racing  the  Teacher 

A  Classroom  Adventure 

by  MICHAEL  TRENT 

EVERY  TIME  I  hear  a  student  brag¬ 
ging  about  the  speed  of  his  typing — 
and  that  is  just  about  every*  day — I 
think  of  the  first  time  I  heard  a  stu¬ 
dent  boasting.  What  a  lesson  she 
taught  me! 

At  that  time  I  was  a*  beginning 
teacher.  I  knew  most  of  the  theories 
about  typing;  and,  although  I  did  not 
know  which  were  right  and  which* 
were  wrong,  I  manag^  to  type  fairly 
well.  I  was  far  from  the  national 
champion,  however.  I  do  not  say*  that 
because  he  was  on  the  East  Coast  and  I 
was  on  the  West.  It  just  happened  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  60®  words  a 
minute  between  his  speed  and  mine. 

At  the  time  the  girl  dared  me  to 
race  her,  I  was  teaching  in  the  eve¬ 
ning®  classes  of  a  business  college. 
The  school  had  an  unusual  rule.  Any 
graduate  could  attend  evening*  classes 
free.  As  a  result  of  this  rule,  my  typing 
class  included  several  girls  who  had 
had  a  lot  more  typing*  practice  than 
I  had  had.  It  was  one  of  these  girls 
who,  one  evening  that  was  otherwise 


Nuggets  of  Wisdom 

I  AM  ONLY  ONE,  but  still  I  am 
one;  I  cannot  do  everything,  but  still 
I  can  do  something;  and  because  I 
cannot  do  everything  I  will  not  refuse 

to  do  the  something  that  I  can  do _ 

Edward  Everett  Hale 

•  •  • 

HALF  THE  WORLD  is  on  the  wrong 
scent  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
think  it  consists  in  having  and  getting, 
and  in  being  served  by  others.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  giving  and  in  serving  others.— 
Henry  Drummond 


very  pleasant  but  dull,®  spoke  up  in 
class.  “Mr.  Trent,”  she  said,  “I  think 
I  can  type  faster  than  you  can.  I  dare 
you  to  race  me.”  > 

The  class  gasped*®  in  surprise,  and 
so  did  I. 

Today  i  would  know  how  to  get 
around  such  a  challenge.  I  would  say, 
“You  ought  to.  You**  have  had  a  better 
teacher  than  I  had.”  Perhaps  I  would 
say,  “Some  day — some  day.  Now,  for 
today’s  lesson.  .  .  .”  and  so  avoid**  the  ' 
matter.  But,  because  I  was  a  new 
teacher  and  had  not  yet  learned  these 
fine  points  of  the  profession,  I  just” 
gasped.  Before  I  could  stop  them,  the 
other  students  were  shouting,  “A  race! 
Let’s  have  a  race.” 

By  the  time  my  thoughts  cleared,  T* 
found  myself  seated  at  a  typewriter 
beside  the  young  lady — Isabel  was  her 
name — getting  ready  for  a’®  five-min¬ 
ute  contest  writing.  It  was  foolish  of  ! 
me,  too,  for  there  on  the  bulletin  board 
was  one  of  Isabel’s**  typing  papers 
that  she  had  clipped  off  at  103  words 
a  minute  for  ten  minutes,  and  I  had 
yet  to  reach**  80  for  a  single  minute. 

A  MOMENT  LATER  a  Student  who  had 
appointed  himself  official  timekeeper*' 
started  us.  Across  the  first  line  our 
typewriter  carriages  rattled,  and  the 
bells  on  our  machines  rang  at  the*’ 
same  instant.  We  whipped  the  car¬ 
riages  back  and  started  on  the  second 
line.  Again  we  raced  to  the  end  of  the 
line.®"  And  this  time  my  bell  sounded 
a  second  before  the  one  on  Isabel’s 
typewriter.  We  continued  at  the  « 
same®*  terrific  pace  through  the  third 
line,  the  fourth,  the  fifth;  and  each 
time  I  gained  a  second  on  her.  By  the 
time  we  had  been®®  writing  for  two 
minutes,  I  was  at  least  one  whole  bell 
ahead  of  her. 

With  a  cry  of  dismay,  Isabel  gave 
up.®*  She  stopped  typing.  She  yanked 
the  paper  out  of  the  machin^  * 
crumpled  it  into  a  tight  ball,  and  ( 
stormed  out  of  the  classroom.®*  The  t 
students  sat  quietly  in  their  seats 
while  I  leisurely  and  nonchalantly  re¬ 
moved  my  own  paper,"®  casually  in¬ 
spected  it,  and  then  arose  to  my  feet. 

“Now,  class,”  I  said,  “let’s  get  on  i 
with  the  lesson.”  The  students®  re-  ^ 
spectfully  turned  to  their  exercises. 

They  didn’t  know,  nor  did  Isabel,  ^ 
nor  did  I,  until  I  looked  at”  my  paper,  j 
that  while  she  had  been  using  a  line  of 
seventy  spaces  I  was  using  one  oi 
fifty.  (559)  , 
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The  Hen  Fruit  Was  Ripe 

A  CHANCE  VISIT  to  a  laboratory  the 
other  day,  when  they  were  making 
hydrogen  sulphide,  suddenly'  re¬ 
minded  us  of  an  experience  on  the 
farm  a  good  many  years  ago.  That 
gas,  if  you  have  forgotten-  your  chem¬ 
istry,  smells  like  rotten  eggs  and  is 
always  being  introduced  into  the  air 
shafts  by  high  school  youngsters®  when 
they  think  they  can  get  away  with  it. 

It  was  during  wheat  harvest.  It  had 
been  a  wet  summer,  and  threshing 
had‘  been  held  up.  The  shocks  had 
been  in  the  field  six  or  seven  weeks 
before  we  could  get  them  threshed. 

It  was  not  surprising,®  therefore,  to 
find  the  stolen  nests  of  half  a  dozen 
hens  in  the  field  next  to  the  barn,  and 
each  nest  full  of  two  to“  three  dozen 
very  ripe  eggs. 

All  of  you  who  have  been  on  the 
farm  will  know  what  that  meant  to  a 
thresher  crew,  half  of*  whom  were 
boys  and  young  men.  To  those  who 
have  missed  out  on  the  privilege,  a 
word  of  explanation  is  needed.  Until" 
just  a  few'  years  ago  when  small  one- 
and  two-men  combines  took  over  most 
of  the  small  grain  threshing  on  our" 
midwestern  farms,  all  threshing  was 
done  by  neighborhood  “rings.”  Ten  or 
a  dozen  farmers  would  band  together, 
hire  a  custom'®  thresher  with  his 
power  unit,  first  a  steam  engine  and 
later  a  tractor,  and  his  separator. 

Then  each"  man  would  help  the 
others  until  all  had  their  small  grain 
threshed.  Some  brought  flat -bed 
wagons  for  hauling  the  grain  bundles 
from'®  the  field  to  the  separator. 
Others  brought  deep-boxed  grain 
wagons  for  hauling  to  the  bin  or  the 
elevator.'®  A  third  group  brought 
merely  a  pitchfork  for  tossing  the 
sheaves  up  to  the  driver  on  the  wagon, 
who  built  the  load  “high,'*  wide,  and 
handsome,”  drove  it  to  the  threshing 
machine,  and  tossed  the  bundles  off 
into  the  machine’s  ravenous  maw. 
Most'®  intrepid  and  least  envied  of  all 
were  the  men  who  built  the  stack, 
tramping  down  the  threshed  straw, 
blinded  and  choked  by  dust'"  and 
chaff.  Small  boys  were  always  in  evi¬ 
dence  to  keep  the  water  jugs  filled, 
and  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
when"  they  had  to  wait  for  the  “sec¬ 
ond  table.” 

It  was  no  bargain  for  the  women, 
for  “feeding  a  bunch  of  threshers” 

,  was'*  all  that  the  expression  implies, 
and  each  w’oman  was  out  to  outdo  her 
neighbor. 

Humor,  to  get  back  to  our  eggs,'® 
was  often  rough.  Many  a  time  we  have 
slid  off  a  load  on  the  far  side  when 
the  pitcher  tossed  up  a  squirming 
buir®  snake  found  under  a  shock, 
yelling,  “Look  out,  it’s  a  rattler!”  We 
*  were  never  afraid  of  snakes,  but  we 
wanted  to  do®'  our  own  diagnosing  as 
(  to  species,  and  we  played  it  safe.  A 
man  always  came  in  for  plenty  of  razz¬ 
ing  if®*  he  tipped  over  a  load,  or  lost 
a  corner.  It  was  not  unusual,  for  a 
lot  of  things  can  happen  on  a*®  sidehill 
I  when  one  of  the  horses  steps  on  a 
nest  of  bumblebees  or  yellow  jackets. 
'  And  so,  you  see,  there  were  plenty®* 
of  targets  for  the  finders  of  the  eggs 
)  to  shoot  at — the  men  on  the  loads,  the 
drivers  of  the  grain  wagons,  the®® 
men  on  the  stack  and  at  the  grain 
scales,  and,  of  course,  fellow  pitchers 


on  the  ground.  Soon  the  air  was  full 
of  the  missiles,®"  and  we  recall  a  par¬ 
ticular  bull’s-eye  of  our  own  right  full 
on  the  bib  of  the  big  fellow  hauling 
water®'  for  the  steam  engine.  Even¬ 
tually,  all  the  eggs  were  thrown  and 
broken;  no  fights  started,  but  plenty 
had  sworn  vengeance®"  should  another 
nest  be  found.  All  the  eggs  were 
thrown,  that  is,  except  three  we  had 
concealed  in  our  front  overall®*  pocket. 

Unknown  to  us,  our  water-hauling 
victim  had  seen  us  cache  them  so 
foolishly.  Getting  down  off  his 
wagon"®  on  the  pretext  of  adjusting 
the  harness,  he  suddenly  made  a  lunge 
for  us  and  clapped  a  huge  ham  of  a"‘ 
hand  squarely  on  that  bomb-laden 
pocket.  We  have  never  liked  the 
smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  that 
day  to  this!  (640) — From  the  “K  V  P 
Philosopher.’" 


The  American  Way 

NO  MATTER  what  the  form  of  a 
government,  there  are  in  fact  only 
two  kinds  of  government  possible. 
Under®®  one  system,  the  state  is  every¬ 
thing  and  the  individual  is  an  incident. 
Under  that  system,  the*®  individual  is 
a  subject,  rather  than  a  citizen.  Under 
that  system,  the  individual  has*®  no 
rights,  though  they  may  be  termed 
such;  he  has  only  privileges.  Under 
that  system,  the  state  is  the  reservoir"® 
of  all  rights,  all  privileges,  all  pow¬ 
ers.  But  this  system  our  forefathers 
rejected.  They  declared  that  all  just'®" 
government  derives  its  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  They  af¬ 
firmed  the  dignity  and  the  sanctity'®® 
of  the  individual.  .  .  .  They  elected  a 
man-made  state,  not  a  state-made 
man. — Frank  M.  Dixon  (137) 

•  •  • 

EDUCATION  makes  a  people  easy 
to  lead,  but  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to 
govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave. — 
Henry  Brougham 


O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

IN  OUR  THOUGHTS  we  are  often 
guilty  of  assigning  great  importance 
to  some  individuals  and  less  to  others.' 
In  a  limited  way,  we  may  be  right. 
Individuals  who  live  close  to  us  affect 
us  more.  In  the  great*  scheme  of 
things,  however,  a  lot  of  other  folks 
are  vital  to  our  contentment,  too.  They 
may  live  on  some  other*  block  and 
think  other  thoughts;  nevertheless,  the 
job  they  do  may  make  our  living  a 
bit  less  drab.  Men  of  every*  creed, 
clime,  and  class  have  some  niche  to 
fill  on  this  earth  that  may  affect  us 
if  we  have  the  sense  to  see  it.  (98) 


Behind  the  Scenes:  Steam 

The  first  device  known  for  using 
steam  was  invented  by  Hero  of  Alex¬ 
andria  about  130'  B.C.  Hollow  arms 
were  attached  to  a  hollow  hub  through 
which  steam  was  blown.  Each  arm 
had  a  small  opening,  all®  facing  the 
same  way.  Steam  escaping  through 
these  openings  caused  the  device  to 
revolve.  More  than  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies"  elapsed  after  Hero’s  invention 
before  there  were  further  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  steam.  It  was  in* 
1698,  to  be  exact,  that  a  crude  steam 
engine  was  designed  and  used  for 
raising  water. 

From  these®  beginnings  the  uses  of 
steam  have  developed  rapidly  until 
today  steam  makes  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions*  to  the  modern  way  of 
living.  The  steamship  and  the  loco¬ 
motive  are  examples  in  the  field  of 
transportation.  Steam  is  the  almost 
universal  medium  for  heating  our 
homes  and  schools  and  stores.  Steam 
power  is*  used  to  generate  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  electricity  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  (177) — Queens 
Borough  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Far 
Rockaway,  New  York. 


This  Month's  Gre33 

Bud  and  the  Bank  Examiner 

By  EDITH  O'NEIL  MAC  DONALD' 

(Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

THE  D(X)R  OPENED  and  George 
faced  Golden. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!”  George 
said.  “I  supposed  Bud  was  alone.” 

“Come  in,  Georgie!  What’d  you 
bring?”  Bud  called  out,  as  if  eating 
were  the  one  thing  in  life  that  mat¬ 
tered. 

Golden  took  the  cover  from  the 
basket  and  glanced  at  its  contents. 

“Does  look  good,”  he  remarked,  as 
he  helped  himself  to  a  piece  of  pie  and 
passed  the  basket  to  Miss  Wade.  “I 
don’t  see  the  sausage,  though.” 

George  laughed.  “This  is  it,”  he 


‘  From  “Stories  of  Amerleans  at  Work,”  by 
Davis,  Getehell,  and  Foss.  Copyright,  1941, 
by  Ginn  and  Company.  Reprinted  in  short¬ 
hand  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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explained,  taking  out  a  bottle  of  coffee. 

Bud  sat  down  and  rapidly  disposed 
of  bread,  meat,  doughnuts,  and  pie. 
George,  who  had  said  he  would  wait 
to  take  the  basket  back  with  him,  kept 
up  a  running  fire  of  nonsense;  but,  for 
all  his  nonsense,  he  looked  keenly  at 
Bud  and  at  the  man  who  had  been 
introduced  as  the  bank  examiner. 

When  Bud  finished  eating,  George 
took  off  his  sweater  and  handed  it  to 
his  friend. 

“Much  obliged  for  the  use  of  it,”  he 
remarked.  Bud  slipped  it  on  and  thrust 
his  hands  into  the  pockets. 

“I’m  much  obliged  for  your  return¬ 
ing  it,”  he  replied.  “I  don’t  suppose 
you  ever  would  if  I  hadn’t  asked  you.” 

“Right  you  are,”  George  said  with 
a  grin.  “I  never  let  go  once  I  get  hold 
of  anything.” 

Golden,  who  was  figuring  on  his 
reports,  was  apparently  oblivious  of 
their  boyish  nonsense;  but  George 
noticed  that  Bud  seemed  nervous  and 
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Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Hello,  John, 

We  are  planning  to  go  on  a  boat 
ride  to  Bear  Mountain  next  Tuesday. 
Ten  of  us  are  going,  and  thought 
you  and  Pat  could  join  us.  This  is 
the  last  boat  ride  of  the  season,  so  it 
should  be  an  exciting  one. 

Everyone*  is  taking  lunch.  In  case 
Pat  needs  any  ideas  on  what  to  take, 
I’m  going  to  have  fried  chicken.  Of* 
course  we’re  all  wearing  sports 
clothes.  I  hope  we  have  a  nice,  sunny 
day. 

•Telephone  me  what  you  decide.  As 
ever,*  Catherine  (81) 


that  he  hardly  took  his  eyes  off  the 
examiner.  LaBrake  went  out  through 
the  back  room  with  the  basket.  In  the 
hallway  he  stopped,  and  stepping  into 
an  old  unused  stairway  that  opened  off 
the  hall,  sat  down  on  the  stairs. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  silence  in 
the  bank.  Then  Golden  closed  his  bag, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  looked  at  the 
clock.  There  was  half  an  hour  or  more 
before  train  time.  He  glanced  at  the 
vault. 

“By  the  way,  I  guess  I’ll  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  individual  ledger, 
if  you’ll  get  it,”  Golden  said,  suddenly 
turning  to  Bud.  “I’d  like  to  verify  my 
figures.” 

“Will  you  get  the  ledger.  Miss 
Wade?”  Bud  asked. 

“Does  Miss  Wade  do  all  the  heavy 
work  around  here?”  Golden  asked 
with  a  smile. 

Bud  flushed  crimson.  He  wanted  to 
accuse  Golden  and  have  the  suspense 
over.  But  as  yet  he  had  no  actual  proof 
that  the  man  was  other  than  what  he 
pretended  to  be.  In  fact,  Golden’s 
actions  had  somewhat  quieted  Bud’s 
first  suspicions,  and  had  made  him 
wonder  whether,  after  all.  Miss  Wade 
had  not  been  mistaken.  Could  he, 
without  proof,  accuse  a  man  with  good 
government  credentials? 

After  the  official  had  examined  the 
ledger,  he  buttoned  his  coat  and 
picked  up  his  bag.  A  wave  of  despera¬ 
tion  swept  over  Bud.  His  heart  leaped 
into  his  throat  and  he  trembled  in 
spite  of  himself.  He  could  not  let  that 
bag  leave  the  bank! 

“Mr.  Golden,”  he  said  hesitatingly, 
“I’m  a  new  man,  and  if  I  make  any 
mistakes  I  hope  you’ll  understand  that 
I’m  only  doing  my  duty  as  I  see  it.” 

Golden  looked  at  him  curiously.  “I 
think  you’re  doing  very  well  for  a 
young  man.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  Bud  went 
on,  “I  should  like  to  look  into  your 
bag.” 

He  expected  to  hear  Golden  protest 
violently;  but  the  man  merely  set  the 
bag  down  and  opened  it.  Bud  leaned 
forward  and  pushed  the  papers  in  the 
bag  aside.  Then  he  stepped  back  and, 
white  as  marble,  stared  at  Golden. 
There  was  no  currency  in  the  bag! 

“It  strikes  me  you  need  a  few  les¬ 
sons  in  manners,”  Golden  said  de¬ 
liberately.  “Why  did  you  want  to  look 
into  my  bag?” 

“Because  you  put  something  in  it 
that  looked  like  money.” 

“When?” 

Bud  was  silent  because  he  did  not 


wish  to  bring  Miss  Wade  into  the 
discussion.  “I’m  sorry  that  I  went  so 
far,  Mr.  Golden,”  he  said  at  last.  “I 
was  only  doing  what  I  thought  I  had  to 
do.” 

“You  seem  to  be  a  little  young  for 
your  job,”  Golden  remarked.  “To  settle 
the  matter,  we’ll  look  at  the  currency 
in  the  vault.  Bring  it  out.” 

Bud  went  into  the  vault  and  tried  to 
open  the  safe,  but  he  was  so  worried 
and  miserable  that  he  could  not  think 
of  the  combination.  As  he  glanced 
nervously  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw 
Golden  talking  to  Miss  Wade.  At  last 
he  got  the  safe  open  and  brought  out 
the  money.  They  counted  it  hurriedly, 
and  found  the  amount  correct. 

“It’s  commendable  to  be  careful,  Mr. 
St.  Clair,”  the  man  said.  “I  was  a  little 
indignant  at  first,  but  of  course  you 
meant  all  right.” 

As  Bud  carried  the  currency  back 
into  the  vault,  he  felt  ashamed  and 
chagrined.  By  his  blunder  he  had  in¬ 
sulted  an  important  official.  He  put 
the  currency  back  slowly,  in  the  hope 
that  Golden  would  go  before  he  came 
out  of  the  vault.  As  he  thrust  one  of 
the  packages  into  place,  the  band 
around  a  bundle  of  bills  broke  and  the 
bills  fell  apart.  Bud  picked  them  up, 
and  from  force  of  habit  held  one  of 
them  up  and  examined  it  closely.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  started  and  looked  out  into 
the  cashier’s  room.  Golden  was  putting 
on  his  overcoat.  Bud  turned  his  back 
and  examined  the  bills  more  closely; 
then  he  thrust  them  back  into  place, 
and,  with  his  face  as  white  as  chalk, 
hurried  out  of  the  vault. 

“Mr.  Golden,”  he  said,  “you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  seem  stupid  and  sus¬ 
picious,  but  if  everything  is  all  right 
you  certainly  can  have  no  objection  to 
my  searching  you?” 

Golden  looked  astonished,  but  re¬ 
plied  calmly  enough,  “Not  the  least 
objection,  although  I’ve  been  in  banks 
where  I  was  treated  with  greater 
courtesy.” 

He  took  a  revolver  from  his  pocket, 
laid  it  on  the  desk,  and  then  took  off 
his  coat  and  vest,  turned  the  pockets 
wrong  side  out  and  handed  each  gar¬ 
ment  to  Bud.  Finally  he  emptied  the 
pockets  of  his  trousers.  He  opened  the 
bag  again,  and  Bud  searched  it.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  except  papers  and 
clothing. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  again!”  Bud 
stammered  finally.  “I  was  mistaken. 
We  all  make  mistakes  at  times.” 

“Some  of  us  quite  often,”  Golden 
replied  with  a  short  laugh.  “Instead  of 
examiner,  I  seem  to  be  the  examined. 
I  shall  not  be  likely  to  forget  this 
bank.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  Bud  repeated. 

Golden  picked  up  his  bag  and  went 
out. 

Miss  Wade,  much  chagrined  at  hav¬ 
ing  caused  Bud  so  much  trouble 
through  her  mistake,  put  on  her  hat 
and  coat  and  went  home.  Bud  went 
back  into  the  vault,  found  his  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  and  again  began  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  currency.  The  train  whistled, 
rushed  into  the  station,  and  departed. 
Bud  went  through  package  after  pack¬ 
age  of  bills;  then  he  laid  down  the 
magnifying  glass  and  stood  staring  at 
the  pile  of  notes.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt;  every  one  of  the  bills  was 
counterfeit. 


At  last  he  came  out  of  the  vault  and 
sat  down  to  think.  A  long  time  he  sat 
staring  into  space.  To  Bud  St.  Clair 
working  for  $75  a  month,  $7,000 
seemed  a  great  deal  of  money. 

After  a  time  he  rose  and  examined 
every  drawer  in  the  three  desks. 
went  into  the  directors’  room  and  ' 
searched  desk,  bookcases,  pictures,  and  i 
the  closet.  He  found  nothing.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  cashier’s  room,  he  looked 
around  thoughtfully.  He  cross^  the 
room  and  turned  the  wastebasket  up¬ 
side  down.  Leaning  forward,  he  gasped 
in  astonishment.  The  $7,000  was  in 
the  bottom  of  the  basket! 

With  pounding  heart  Bud  carried  the 
money  into  the  safe,  which  he  then 
locked.  He  swung  the  vault  door  shut, 
but  did  not  lock  it.  Then  he  sat  down 
to  wait.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
call  anyone.  This  was  his  affair,  and 
he  would  see  it  through  alone. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  The  village  was 
already  growing  quiet  and  most  of  the 
lights  were  out;  but  in  the  bank  they 
were  still  burning,  as  they  always  did 
at  night.  Suddenly  Bud  heard  a  low 
scraping  sound  from  the  rear  entrance. 
He  straightened  up  and  listened  in¬ 
tently.  After  a  moment  he  heard  it 
again,  and  this  time  it  continued  stead¬ 
ily  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Someone 
was  sawing  the  lock  of  the  door.  Bud  ' 
slipped  into  the  directors’  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  at  the 
rear  of  the  bank  opened  noiselessly 
and  soft  footfalls  came  toward  the 
cashier’s  room.  With  one  hand  in  his 
pocket.  Bud  crept  from  his  hiding 
place.  Golden  was  kneeling  by  the 
wastebasket. 

“Hands  up!” 

Bud’s  voice  sounded  in  his  own  ears 
like  a  battle  shout.  * 

Golden  jumped  and  made  a  motion 
toward  his  pocket,  but  stopped  it  mid¬ 
way  at  the  sight  of  the  revolver  that 
Bud  held  pointed  at  his  heart.  It  was 
the  “sausage”  that  George  had  brought 
in  the  pocket  of  his  sweater.  The  bogus 
bank  examiner  put  up  his  hands 
slowly. 

“Turn  your  back!”  Bud  commanded.  ' 
“Now  walk  over  to  the  vault  and  open 
it.” 

Golden  obeyed.  Still  holding  the  gun 
trained  on  his  captive’s  back.  Bud 
drove  him  into  the  rear  of  the  vault. 
When  he  had  closed  and  bolted  the 
door,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
mopped  his  perspiring  face.  .  , 

“My,  but  it’s  hot!”  he  exclaimed  in 
a  relieved  tone. 

“You’re  right,  it  is  hot,”  someone 
replied. 

Bud  whirled  and  saw  George  standing 
in  the  doorway.  “Where  did  you  drop 
from?”  he  asked  in  astonishment. 

CJeorge  rubbed  his  eyes  sleepily- 
“Well,  I  thought  something  was  up, 
so  I  dropped  down  in  the  stairway  out 
there  to  be  on  hand.  I’ve  been  up  late 
for  three  or  four  nights,  and  I  was  so 
dead  tired  that  I  fell  asleep.  First  thing 
I  knew  was  when  you  yelled.  Sorry 
I’m  late,  but  I  can’t  see  that  you 
needed  much  help.”  ^ 

“Well,”  said  Bud,  “you’re  in  time  to 
run  out  and  hunt  up  the  sheriff  for 
anyway.  I’m  going  to  stay  by  the  baM 
till  we  get  that  fellow  out  of  tne 
vault.” 

(The  End) 
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Announcing  the  1949-1950 


S^te^StocA 


NATIONAL  GREGG  SHORTHAND  CONTEST 

Enter  Your  Classes  In  This  Nation-Wide  Contest 

Here’s  a  contest  for  you  .  .  .  for  your  class  .  .  .  for  your  school! 

Get  in  it.  Put  your  school  out  in  front  .  .  .  and  improve  your 
students’  shorthand  ...  all  at  the  same  time! 

And  remember  .  .  .  every  student  who  submits  an  out- 

standing  paper  receives  a  Meritorious  Award  Certificate 

...  a  mighty  good  thing  for  pupils  to  be  able  to  show 

when  they  enter  the  business  world.  SIX 

SILVER 

MM  CUP  AWARDS 

Teocfcer, 

1555  ^  silver  cups  will  be  given  to 

the  teachers  having  the  finest 
AU  papers  submitted  by  their  classes. 

::: There  will  be  a  championship  cup 

^  “runner-up”  cup  for  each 

parochial.  Register  your  class 
now.  Win  one  of  these  cups  for 
y  your  school  trophy  room.  Contest 

closes  April  2,  1950. 


SIGN  AND  FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON  .  .  .  NOW! 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 
Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  entry  blank  and  rules  for  your  Esterbrook  Pen  Shorthand  Contest,  together  with  copies  of  contest 
material  for  my  class.  This  material  is  to  be  sent  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Teacher's  Name  ^  _  _  _ _ 

School — - -  -  No.  of  Students  in  Class  — _ 

Address.. _  _  _ _  _ _ 

_ _  _  _  Zone _ _  _ State _ 

♦Esterbrook  Gregg- Approved  Fountain  Pen  sent  without  charge 
to  the  teacher  wherever  15  OR  MORE  students  are  to  compete. 


OCTOBER.  1949 


I  GREGG  MAGAZINES 

i  Up-to-the-minute  news  and  teach- 

i  ing  helps  that  make  the  learn- 

•  ing  and  teaching  of  business 

I  subjects  easier,  more  pleasant, 

I  and  vastly  more  effective. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

Monthly  during  school  year.  Con¬ 
tains  in  addition  to  printed  articles 
about  24  pages  of  stories  and  arti¬ 
cles  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  Features  a 
I  complete  awards  program  for 
achievement  and  for  artistry  in  both 
shorthand  and  typing  (send  for  free 
Gregg  Writer  Awards  Booklet). 
Helpful  to  teachers,  an  inspiration 
to  students,  and  a  guide  for  begin¬ 
ning  office  workers.  Rates:  Regular, 
$3,  two  years;  $2,  one  year.  Stu¬ 
dents,  $2.50,  two  years;  $1.50,  one 
year.  Teachers,  $2,  two  years;  | 
$1.50,  one  year. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD 

Monthly  during  school  year.  For 
business  teachers,  their  supervisors, 
and  graduate  students.  Features 
business  news,  professional  news, 
and  how-to-teach-it  articles  in  office 
education,  distributive  education, 
and  general  business  education. 
Special  administrators'  department. 
Contests  monthly  in  bookkeeping 
and  transcription.  Contains  key  to 
shorthand  plates  in  Gregg  Writer. 
Rates:  Teachers,  $4,  two  years; 
$2.50,  one  year.  Groups  (student 
teachers),  $1.50,  one  year. 

BUSINESS  TEACHER 

Successor  to  Gregg  News  Letter. 
Sent  to  business  teachers  monthly, 
October  through  May,  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  Contains  professional 
articles;  suggestions  for  most  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  Gregg  texts;  short¬ 
hand  speed  tests;  and  departments 
for  business  -  school  executives, 
shorthand  teachers,  typing  teachers, 
etc.  Copies  mailed  only  to  school  j 
addresses.  To  receive  this  journal  j 
regularly,  write  on  school  stationery  j 
to  nearest  Gregg  office,  indicating 
your  request  and  your  present 
teaching  assignment. 

270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

OLD  LADY:  Your  friend  tells  me 
you  are  the  ship’s  optician. 

Sailor:  Well,  no,  ma’am — I  just 
scrape  the  eyes  out  of  the  potatoes. 

Captain  (to  rookie  cop):  What 
would  you  do  to  disperse  a  mob? 

Rookie:  Pass  a  hat. 

•  •  • 

Botany  Professor:  Which  pine  has 
the  longest  and  sharpest  needles? 
Student:  The  porcupine. 

•  •  • 

“I  KNOW  fish  is  brain  food,  but  I 
don’t  like  fish.  Any  other  brain 
food?” 

“Well,  there’s  noodle  soup.” 

•  •  • 

Steno:  There’s  a  man  outside  who 
wants  to  see  you  about  a  bill  you 
owe  him.  He  wouldn’t  give  his 
name. 


Boss:  Well,  what  does  he  look 
like? 

Steno:  He  looks  like  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  pay  it. 

•  •  • 

The  Old  Man  neglected  to  assist  his 
wife  into  the  street  car, 

“John,”  she  said,  “you  are  not  so 
gallant  as  when  you  were  a  boy.” 

“No,  and  you  are  not  so  buoyant 
as  when  you  were  a  gal.” 

•  •  • 

“Is  ‘trousers’  singular  or  plural, 
Jimmy?” 

“Singular  at  the  top  and  plural 
at  the  bottom.” 

“What’s  your  greatest  problem  in 
your  beauty  shop?” 

“The  women.” 

•  •  • 

“Is  THAT  a  hand-painted  necktie?” 

“No.  I  just  leaned  against  a  wet 
signboard.” 
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